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GARDEN FLOWERS. 











ENERALLY speaking The Times newspaper is so 
accurate and careful in its statements that we were 
somewhat surprised to find a startling exception to 
the general rule in an article on the improvement of 
garden flowers which appeared about a week ago. 

Apparently the purpose of the writer was to sound a warning 
against too much interference with simple natural flowers; and 
this in its way is a very intelligible attitude to take up. No true 
lover of flowers would for a moment question the loveliness of, 
for example, the wild rose. Probabiy no one welcomes its 
appearance on June hedgerows more heartily than the zealous 
and enthusiastic florist. He has no wish to interfere with its 
loveliness, and no power to do so if he would. As long as there 
are English hedgerows the hawthorn will come upon them in 
May and the roses in June. They will have primroses and 
violets at their root, and there will be between the enclosing 
hedges fields that will ever be a model of natural grouping. The 
most formal gardener may very willingly admit that his best 
effects do not excel the appearance of a field overgrown with red 
poppies or of a bank covered with blue speedwells. “If the students 
of hybridisation really threatened to interfere with these exquisite 
productions of Nature there would be ground for indignation. 
But what he produces does not in the slightest degree interfere 
with what already exists. When the writer says, ‘‘ There is a 
danger lest irreparable harm may be done to some of 
our finest flowers while everyone is exulting over the improve- 
ment worked upon them,” he talks as though the hybridiser 
affected all the flowers of a species. But this, of course, is 
such nonsense that we can scarcely conceive it to be the writer’s 
meaning. There is nothing whatever to prevent the same 
gardener having in his enclosure the oldest-fashioned flowers 
living side by side with the latest productions of art. To go 
back to the example with which we began, the hybrid briars 
have not in the shghtest degree affected the original flower. 
That the curiois gardener may have a bed of blue primroses does 
not detract in the slightest degree from his appreciation of the 
old yellow primrose by the river’s brim. Indeed, side by side 
with the taste for artificially-made flowers there flourishes a 
passion almost as strong for wild flowers. In many of the 
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very best gardens in the country there is a portion set apart for 
the growth of flowers as Nature produced them. 

But it seems absurd to say that art cannot improve upon 
Nature. It has done so in thousands of instances. Taking as 
illustrations wild and domestic animals, it may safely be said that 
no wild horse ever was so fleet as an English thorough-bred, 
so strong as a Shire or Clydesdale. Cattle roving over a Texan 
prairie are not comparable for a moment with the anima's 
that have been pastured on an English meadow and stall fed, 
IXven if we take our cereal plants, the wild wheat is . 
very poor thing in comparison with the breeds of whe 
which have been developed and cultivated for the benefit 
the farmer. So it is with flowers. Recently, no doubt, the 
has been more development going on, because the art 
hybridisation has been cultivated on sounder scientific pri 
ciples than ever before. In itself it is wonderful, and seen 
in the way of leading the philosopher back to the very orig 
of life. No one who has followed the work recently dor 
will think the statement extravagant that the hybridiser i 
opening up channels of information as rich as those that hay 
been discovered to us by the bacteriologist. Probably to a 
this the writer would reply that he did not mean to interfere i: 
any way with scientific research, but was afraid that taste woul: 
take a wrong turn in its development. He accuses the tastes o 
the age of being very uncertain, and vows that the florist 
are working upon no system, because there is no gener: 
standard of taste. But this scarcely meets the situatio1 
The taste of this age may be right or wrong, good, bad, 
indifferent. It cannot be affected to any great degree by scientifi 
discovery. The hybridiser says nothing to us about schemes « 
colour or the picturesque grouping and massing of blooms. He 
is more in the position of the colourman who adds to the artist s 
equipment by discovering new pigments. The artist gardener, 
it will be generally admitted, does not grow plants because the: 
are rare, curious, or expensive. That is quite a different 
department in horticulture, and in fact constitutes the busine 
of the florist, the scientific student, and others of the same 
kindred. Their work is of the utmost value, but it consist 
mainly in amassing material for the artistic gardener to wor\ 
upon. The latter, in planting herbaceous borders or any othe 
part of his garden, has, we may suppose, in his mind’s eye a 
scheme of colour that he hopes to work out with the aid of such 
plants as are placed at his disposal. The smaller the number, 
the more confined is his range. Conversely, if the hybridist 
adds a new flower, he increases his faculty for producing variety. 

Nor do we quite agree with our contemporary that there is 
any evil in the lack of a standard of taste. In a_ kindred 
art it used to be the fashion thirty or forty years ago to 
insist upon certain canons of criticism, but experience showed 
that these were as a rule dogmatic and arbitrary. Quot mentes tot 
sententig@ remains as good a proverb to-day as it was when 
was written. In gardening, as elsewhere, one man may like 
the simple and clear effects which are suggested by Nature’s 
grouping of flowers. But it would be a very monotonous world 
if we all followed the same rule. And, at any rate, Nature is 
like Cleopatra of an infinite variety. She at times masses 
her flowers in great hills of colour till we imagine that 
that is the highest model to be aimed at. But in the very next 
field she may show us a wild disorder that seems even more 
beautiful than the glow of red or yellow colours growing together. 
So the gardener of wide and liberal mind will not content himsel! 
with producing one effect, or one kind of effect, but will be as 
various as his sympathies. In other words, he will examine with 
curiosity all those beautiful new flowers that the man of science 
prepares for him, and select those that suit his purpose. 
We think, too, that those who watch gardening from a high 
standpoint, so as to have the widest possible range of vision, 
will admit that, although exhibitions and even _ nurseries 
at times develop curious infelicities and grotesqueness, there is, 
on the whole, a steady advance to a finer taste. Anyone who 
compares the show roses of the day with the roses that were 
considered good enough to take prizes a quarter of a century ago 
will surely admit that in delicacy of colour, in nicety of shap 
and proportion, the flowers of to-day are incontestably bette: 
than those which they have succeeded. 





Our Portrait Lllustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Gra 

Lawson with her children. Lady Lawson is a daught 

ot Mr. Charles Hunter of Selaby Hall, and her husband, w 

represents the North Riding of Yorkshire in the House 
Commons, was created a baronet last year. 
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* * It is particularly requested that no permissions to photogra 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LiFE be grant 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the pap 
When such requests are received, the Editor would estcem the kindn. 
of readers if they wou'd forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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AST week the King, accompanied by several members of 
the Royal Family and other guests, was engaged 
in the very pleasant task of opening the new buildings 
at Aberdeen University. The occasion was the 
celebration of that institution’s quater-centenary. On 

another occasion we hope to give a critical account of the 
granite building. The present moment seems more opportune 
for a glance at the educational system to which Scotland 
has owed so much. Superiority to that of England has 
frequently been claimed for it, and in one respect at least the 
claim is good. This is in the effect of the system. It spread 
throughout Scotland, and when we say throughout Scotland we 
mean through every class, from the head of the realm to the bare- 
footed callants. Education never was free in the sense in which it 
is free now to the working classes. It had to be paid for by a 
people who in the past were singularly poor; but this seems to have 
made them value education much more, and it is this fact which 
accounts for “the wandering Scot,” him whom you may find in 
every land and every clime, especially taking a leading part in 
those ‘‘legions that never were ‘listed,’ who have been the 
pioneers of industry in every part of the world. The intelligence 
of the Scot has become almost a household word. 


There were two separate points in the educational system. 
The first was the excellent parish schools. The masters of these 
schools have olten been subjected to good-humoured ridicule. A 
vreat many of them were what is called ‘‘stickit ministers,” that 
is tosay, boys whose parents, having formed the ambition that their 
child should one day ‘‘ wag his head in a poopit,”’ found themselves 
disappointed, the youth failing to pass his last examinations, or, 
as frequently happened, suffering from a kind of stage nervousness 
which forbade his becoming a preacher. But these men as 
a rule were much superior in culture to those who conduct 
the Board schools which in our day have replaced the old 
parish schools, and many of them sent brilliant scholars to the 
Universities. 


The latter differed very much in their constitution from 
those of Cambridge and Oxford. The founders adopted the 
constitution in large measure from the Continent, and seem 
always to have kept in mind the necessities of the poor 
scholar. There were no expensive tutors, and the students 
were not resident. It was quite common for a lad to live 
in what was practically a garret on asum whose insignificance 
would surprise the more luxurious students of to-day. The 
present writer was very well acquainted with one very eminent 
divine, who himself became a distinguished alumnus of Aberdeen 
University, who, during his student years, had to provide himself 
with food and lodging on the sum of half-a-crown a week. He 
saved this amount with great difficulty during the long University 
vacations, when he worked as an ordinary labourer, for, like 
many another celebrated Scotsman, he had most emphatically to 
make himself and his career. But the mere knowledge that this 
road to eminence was open to every ambitious lad pulsed like the 
breath of some fine spirit through the whole population of the 
country. The spirit is not yet extinct, and the best hope that can 
be expressed for Aberdeen is that in the addition that is made to 
the scope and convenience of University teaching it wil) continue 
to be cherished. 


The enquiry of the Board of Trade was scarcely necessary 
to show that eternal mystery is likely to wrap up the cause of 
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the deplorable disaster at Grantham, since the only men who 
could have given a true explanation have lost their lives. Many 
wili regret that the occasion has been seized for announcing a 
campaign against premium apprentices. At least one Trade 
Union meeting passed a resolution condemning the system. But 
surely a great deal is to be said in favour of it. The premium 
apprentice who was killed at Grantham belonged to a class of 
young men who go out to all parts of the world to assist in the 
construction and working of railways, and surely it is of the 
utmost importance that they should have more than a theoretical 
acquaintance with every detail of the work, and thorough know- 
ledge cannot be had by merely looking on. It is acquired only 
by genuine and responsible work. Moreover, these lads come to 
engineering with a zeal and a determination to learn everything 
that are worthy of emulation. As long as proper steps are taken 
to ensure that they are competent before they are allowed to fill 
responsible positions there is much to be said for and little 
against the system. 


A contributor to one of the morning papers has made the 
suggestion that a travelling prize should be given to school- 
masters, so that those who have the responsibilities of the 
education of our youth should have an opportunity of making 
acquaintance with the Colonies. Considering the influence they 
exercise upon those who will be the men and women of to-morrow, 
the proposal is far from being unwise. As the case stands at 
present, about two foreigners to each Englishman enter even into 
our favourite place of emigration, Canada, and soon it may become 
a matter of difficulty for the English minority in this population to 
Maintain its supremacy. Any scheme, therefore, that would tend 
to popularise Canada as a possible place to which our rural 
population might migrate, deserves the most hearty support. 
Moreover, sending schoolniasters abroad would add considerably 
to the value of the education imparted thereafter to their 
pupils. To them the map of our colonial possessions would no 
longer be a mere chart with only a theoretical interest, but a 
picture of places they had seen and known, and whose character- 
istics they could reproduce for the benefit of their pupils. 


KLINGSOR’S GARDEN. 

Rose-red lips a-tremble with lightest laughter, 
Fairer blossoms far than the sun-kissed roses, 
Will ye droop as they in the drear days after 

Summer is ended ? 
Will your sweet songs cease if a word be spoken ? 
(Songs that touch the sky as a lark’s at daybreak!) 
If I pass the gate, will the spell be broken, 

Vanished the garden? 

ANGELA GORDON. 


Darwin’s theory that our domestic poultry originated in the 
ordinary jungle-fowl of India has been subjected to a very 
searching test at Ceylon. The Poultry Club there in 1903 began 
a number of experiments, of which the results have now been 
published. They obtained jungle-fowl, both male and female, 
and matched them with domestic poultry. It was found that the 
birds were very difficult to keep in captivity, and a considerable 
proportion died after two months of confinement. Some, how- 
ever, were kept sufficiently long to breed from. It was found 
that hybrids were produced without much difficulty, and they 
bred freely with either of the parent stocks; but, as Darwin 
thought would be the case, these hybrids would not breed between 
themselves. They produced eggs, but these proved to be either 
infertile or became addled. Thus the question still remains 
unsettled. At any rate, sufficient facts have not yet been 
obtained to warrant the conclusion that our domestic poultry 
have come from the jungle-fowl; and, if the investigations be 
continued, probably some more decisive discovery may be made. 


The change from one of the most delightful summers ever 
experienced in England to autumn has been exceedingly sudden. 
In one week we were all trving to escape the heat, and in the 
next shivering with cold. The consequence has been to bring 
out the tints of autumn rather more quickly than usual. In 
plantations many of the leaves are already withered and 
coloured. It is literally true that autumn has laid a fiery finger 
on the woods. In the hedgerows the haws are assuming such 
brilliance as will make them beautiful to look on when the hedges 
are bare. The rowan berries have been nearly all eaten by the 
birds, so that their bright colour has been lost. But already the 
equally vivid holly berries are beginning to appear in unusual 
quantity. It would have been said of old time that all this 
pointed to a severe winter. In the beautiiul phraseology of the 
Hampshire peasants, ‘‘ God takes care of the birds.” No doubt a 
hard winter is due, tor, often as it has been prophesied of recent 
years, there has been no occurrence of one since the great frost 


of 1894-95. 
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The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries has issued its report 
on the crops of 1906, and we may take it that the estimate now 
formed must be very nearly correct, except in the case of 
potatoes and other roots. The prolonged drought has had a 
detrimental effect upon them, but data are not yet available for 
estimating the extent of it. Wheat exceeds the average in each 
division of Great Britain by something approaching 5 per 
cent. Barley, too, improved by the Jong period of sunshine, 
and is also represented as being above the average in 
every division. This is also true of oats. Potatoesso far have 
turned out to be below the average—probably about 2 per cent. 
Turnips and swedes are estimated to have suffered to the 
extent of about 4 per cent. Hops continue to be reported as the 
most deficient crop of the year, though we are assured that the 
value is exceptionally good. 


In connection with the threatened destruction of larch 
plantations by a new kind of sawfly in some parts of the country, 
and notably in Cumberland, it may be noted that there is some 
little doubt whether the larch is likely to maintain its present 
value, in view of the fact that so many cheaper kinds of timber 
can now be treated by the creosote process so as to be nearly as 
enduring of wind and weather as the larch itself in the natural 
state. Generally speaking, the comparative values of different 
kinds of timber, and the changes which are likely to occur in 
them, might very well be studied more closely than they are 
with regard to the future profit of those for whom timber trees 
are planted. The special value of green beech in withstanding 
water, especially sea water, is very well recognised in some parts 
of the country, but perhaps not very generally. The value of 
elm seems to be largely maintained by the constant demand for 
it for the lugubrious purpose of coffin-making; but it is an 
expensive tree to grow, because of the comparatively large space 
required by each individual tree. In parts of the country 
chestnut and other underwood is valuable for hop poles. 


The vagabond who sings, or is supposed to sing, “’Tis my 
delight on a shiny night at this season of the year,” begins 
to make a very aggressive appearance towards the end of 
September or the beginning of October. This is the time when 
coverts are full of game and the nights long, circumstances 
of which the poacher is well able to take advantage, according 
to a case which was tried in one of the Scottish police-courts 
a little while ago. However, it would seem that poachers of 
the North Country are able to follow their avocation even in the 
long summer days. From the pockets of one of them a diary 
was taken, which purported to show that between June 27th and 
September 5th he and his mate had killed- 1,660 rabbits, from 
which an ingenious arithmetician has calculated that each of the 
conspirators would probably earn about 13s. a night at this 
sport. Lest, however, this should raise some vision of an 
I] Dorado to those contemplating poaching as an amusement, 
the comment must be made that rabbits must exist in very 
unusual numbers on the estate of Cumbernauld near Giasgow, and 
that on land which apparently is crawling with rabbits the keepers 
are extraordinarily negligent. It is, at any rate, very strange 
that this rabbit-catching was allowed to go on without interrup- 
tion in July, while the culprits were taken in September. It 
reads rather as if the incriminated poacher had been playing on 
his imagination. 


Poachers, in point of fact, make very little out of their 
illicit pursuit. It may be that a number of town loafers 
occasionally raid a preserve with effect, and carry off a consider- 
able amount of loot; but on few estates can a man do this 
systematically, as the keepers would be quick to observe any 
diminution in the number of birds, or even of rabbits. After 
a capture has been effected, they also experience considerable 
difficulty in getting rid of their booty; and the end of the 
majority of poachers is the workhouse. We remember 
once being asked very humbly for a copper by one of the 
fraternity, who made the naive excuse that he could not 
lie out at nights on account of ‘rheumatics.” A weil-known 
Jedburgh poacher was once giving evidence in a court of law 
about an occurrence he had witnessed, when the Sheriff casually 
asked what he had been doing at the time. ‘ Pursuing my 
avocation,” he said, in the sesquipedalian phraseology peculiar to 
the Scottish peasant.: Jimmy was a well-known character in his 
day, and one of the most industrious of poachers. But his end 
was the usual one. The calling is not conducive to the gathering 
of riches. 


Chess has often been likened to military strategy, and 
nowhere is the resemblance more striking than in the wariness 
with which the commanders approach one another. It is about 
twelve years since Dr. Lasker wrested the championship of the 
world from the late Mr. Steinitz, and during that long time his 
position has undergone no practical challenge. At one time the 
late Mr. Pillsbury was to have played him, and later on a match 
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was arranged with Dr. Tarrasch of Nuremberg; but somehow 
the negotiations fell through in every case. Now, however, it 
seems that America’s young and brilliant player, Mr. Marshall, 
is going to make a bid for the highest honours. He represents a 
style of play of the most modern type, and his games are full of 
a dash and brilliance tbat one does not look for in the school of 
Steinitz. Dr. Lasker, on the other hand, is a model of accuracy, 
and is methodical in his calculations. It will, therefore, be a 
very interesting battle, inasmuch as not only two individuals are 
fighting, but there will be the rivalry of two different schools. 
At present, expert opinion favours the idea that Dr. Lasker will 
have an easy victory; but Mr. Marshall has produced so many 
surprises that it would not be safe to bet on the result. 


Rugby football is to be enlivened during the season which 
has now begun by the appearance among us of a team from 
South Africa. On general grounds England is always glad to 
welcome rivalry in athletic games from the Colonies, inasmuch 
as it tends to increase the community of interests between her 
and her daughter States ; but footballers will have special interest 
in the occurrence. They received a very sharp lesson last year 
when the “ All Blacks” made a conquering pilgrimage from one 
end of Great Britain to the other, and during the whole course 
of it lost only one match, that in which gallant little Wales was 
the conqueror. Moreover, their winning was usually one with 
such an incredible heaping up of points as made their superiority 
incontestable. It isnot expected that the South Africans will equal 
the New Zealanders in brilliance of achievement, but at the same 
time they will be able to give the best English teams a thoroughly 
good game. When we have sent teams to South Africa the 
honours were not all on the side of the old country, and those 
who are in the best position to know believe that the team which 
has come to England is an exceptionally strong one. Thus it is 
evident that Rugby football during the coming winter will be 
nearly as interesting as it was last year. 


A MORNING SONG. 


Beloved, the silver dawn 

Fills the wide sky; 
The shadows are cold and deep 
On the dew-white lawn; 
Birds are singing—the morn 

Is fair; but you lie 
So still—so still in your sleep 

ISABEL, CLARKE. 


To-day, for the first time, mails from Hong Kong will 
probably be delivered in England within a month from the date 
of their departure, or some ten days quicker than the usual 
delivery by the Suez Canal route. They left Hong Kong on 
August 30th by the Canadian Pacific steamer Empress of India, and 
reached Vancouver in eighteen days ten hours, making the fastest 
time ever achieved by a regular passenger train from Vancouver 
to Quebec—namely, eighty-eight hours. The train arrived at the 
latter place at two o’clock on September 21st, the steamer 
Empress of Britain sailing tnat same afternoon for Liverpool. 
We may take it for granted that she will have lost no unneces- 
sary time on the trans-Atlantic run, and unless mischance occurs 
letters will be delivered in England to-day bearing the Hong 
Kong postmark not yet thirty days old. 


The launch of such ships as the Mauretania, the sister ship 
to the Lusitania of the Cunard Line, is among those events which 
impress the most unscientific mind with a sense of the immense 
advances which mechanical science has made. A hundred years 
ago, if a man had prophesied that corn could be grown on the 
western slopes of the Rocky Mountains, conveyed to England in 
an iron ship without either sails or oars, and sold in London 
cheaper than corn grown in Essex, he would hardly have received 
very much attention. We have heard it prophesied that within 
a hundred years from now ships of far larger tonnage than the 
Mauretania will cross the Atlantic manned by three men only 
(the apparently necessary minimum for steering), and with all 


the force for locomotion furnished by the Falls of Niagara. 


Prophecies of this nature we have heard spoken of as the dream: 


of lunacy; but certainly they are no more remote from apparen: 


probability than those which we have supposed to have come 


from the lips of the man of a hundred years ago, all of whic! 


have been fulfilled. 


Those fishermen on the East Coast of Scotland who go ov: 
in the smaller boats, long-lining or net-fishing near shore, hav: 


been suffering from a succession of poor seasons, and the prese1 
is no exception to the rule; but it is rather significant, perhay 
rather to their credit, that in conversation with them one do: 
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not find them disposed to lay the blame of their diminished 
catches on the trawlers or any other particular form of competi- 
tion. They seem fully to recognise that the trawlers are not 
likely to do much damage to spawn floating on the surface, as the 
spawn of most of the fish except the herring floats; and the 
erring spawn itself is deposited on such rocky beds that the 
trawl cannot well travel on them. Generally the fishermen say 
trankly that they cannot understand why the fishing is so bad; 
they leave the reasons for heads that may or may not be wiser 
nes. 


It has been stated that two Europeans who had returned 
from Africa suffering from the sleeping sickness have been 
ympletely cured at the Colonial Villa of Watermael, near 
srussels, by a treatment based on the combined use of atoxyl 
nd strychnine. The possible discovery of a remedy is of 
emendous importance. During the last five years no fewer 
han 200,000 natives have fallen victims to the disease in 
‘ganda alone. And beside these, several Europeans have also 
uccumbed, the last victim being Lieutenant Tulloch, R.A.M.C., 
ho went out on purpose to study the history of this disease and 
s treatment. Sleeping sickness, we may remark, is caused by a 
inute blood parasite—an animal organism belonging to the 
west group of the animal kingdom, the Protozoa. This pest is 
-oread through the bites of a tsetse-fly (Glassina palpalis), which 
: one time was thought to owe its sustenance, in the absence of 
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EVA! Heva!” Wild excitement follows as this 
simple cry rings through some fishing village along 
the 
Cor- 
nish 


coast; it is the 
anxiously awaited 
ignal that fish 
are in the bay. 
Pilchards have 
come, and seine 
nets are going to 
be shot. For 
weeks, along the 
cliff tops, groups 
of men have been 


keeping keen 
watch; long, 


weather - tarnished 
marine glasses 
have swept the 
waters, and now 
a dark red colour 
is seen streaking 
the bay; gulls 
are dipping and 
screaming ; ‘the 
signal goes forth, 
and, as if by 
magic, the sleepy, 
quiet village is 
roused, and every 
soul in it rushes 
to watch, or take 
part in, thie 
exciting work of 
the next few 
hours. Out in 
the bay large, 
heavy seine 
beats, guided by 
signals from the 
cliffside, are 
being driven 
through’ the 
ereen waters, fast 
as lusty arms and 
willing men can 
send them. The 
long, heavy seine 
net, which had 
lain ready for 
casting, is now 
being shot into 
tne water and J 
paid out as the [23e%e: 
loats creep round 
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human beings, to big game. But it has now been conclusively 
proved that this is not the case, inasmuch as this particular 
species of tsetse-fly, of which seven are known, occurs in 
abundance where big game are conspicuous only by their 
absence. 


All authorities agree that, instead of being on the wane, the 
wearing of plumes in hats is to be even more fashionable this 
winter than before. It appears that the demand for small birds 
may not be as great as usual, but the unfortunate Bird of Paradise 
and the white egret (which is condemned to furnish the so-called 
“osprey” of the milliners) are to be eagerly sought after. 
while, in addition to the customary popularity of wings and 
large plumes, we are sorry to learn that the breasts of gulls, 
grebes, and the brighter-hued game birds are again to be much in 
vogue. It is a detestable fashion, and one on which it was hoped 
that the growth of right feeling (especially as the fashion has 
received the express disapproval ot Her Majesty) would be 
found this winter—for feathers, we believe, are little worn on 
summer hats—to have made someimpression. but the milliners 
are powerful, and large financial interests are involved; and 
financial interests are not always sensitive to the influence of 
right feeling. But the pity is that so many tender-hearted 
women should suffer themselves to be led by those interests into 
doing things which must, if they stop to think of the subject at 
all, violate their own nicer susceptibilities. 





PILCH ARDS. 


pilchards. Every face wears a tense, anxious look, for upon 
the success or failure to surround the fish depends the gain 
or loss, it may 


be, of thousands 
of pounds. 
Once the 
seine nets are 
out and 
then come the 
tuck boats, and 
into the large 
seine is put the 
tuck net; this 
allows the fish 
to be gathered 
more closely 
together, besides 
forcing the shoal 
of pilchards 
upwards to the 
W ater’s surface; 
and now begins 
in earnest the 
tucking or 
gathering in of 
the fish. Along 
that side of each 
tuck boat nearest 
the seine men 
seat themselves 
astride the gun- 
wales and, two 
toveaeb tuck 
basket, commence 
dipping into the 
net of fish. As 
the baskets are 
drawn upward 


secured, 


again the water 
rushes. back, 


leaving a mass of 
shimmering, 
iridescent pil- 
chards to be 
tumbled into the 
boats. Tucking 
is strenuous work, 
and dangerous, 
for should any 
unlucky one slip 
from the boatside 
into the tuck 
net, it would be 
to his certain 
doom, for practi. 
cally nothing 
short of a miracle 
could save him 
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from drowning under the heavy press 
of slippery fish; but use here, as 
in most affairs of life, seems to 
stand the men in good stead, for one 
never hears of such a catastrophe 
occurring. 

One feature of the Cornish coast 
is the sudden weather changes which 
take place; a calm unruffled sea in a 
few hours gives place to long rollers 
straight from the deep Atlantic, and 
at any moment a rough sea may be 
beating where but a short while 
before the tide had crept in with 
never a ripple to break the water’s 
calm. The fear of this happening 
is ever present, coupled with the 
certainty that leaving pilchards in the 
nets is but courting loss of fish and ) 
damaged tackle from hordes of dogfish 
which swarm these waters, and by 
their depredations caused last year 
alone the loss of no less a sum than 
£40,000 to Cornish fishermen. 
Wherever mackerel, pilchards or 
herrings are found, and nets shot, tnere 
the dogfish are also, destroying fish and 
nets alike; so little wonder that when 
a seine has been shot, and a school 
of fish enclosed, the work of securin< 
the sea harvest is carried on early and 
late, with feverish haste. Boats are 
loaded to a point dangerously deep i: 
the water, and as fast as filled give 
place to empty ones, and so the worl ‘ 
goes on continuously. A big catch o @ 
pilchards, while it remains in the sein: E 
net, proves a harvest to others besid 
the fisher-folk. Thousands of gulls 
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come in the bay, and -for days glu : t 
themselves, screaming, diving, snap ‘ le 
ping up the fish, as they jump and at 
splash on the waters; while down u 
among the nets, lithe, fierce, hungry th 
sharks are harrying the helpless, 
confined pilchards, sometimes tearing co 
the nets to such an extent as to free fo’ 
the shoal, which had been secured at lo. 
so much cost and labour. pe 
Late one afternoon in Sepiembe: Se 
last, into St. Ives Bay came, slowly for 
moving across the still waters, dark cle 
red patches, following which were un 
flights of gulls; the pilchards had ve 
come, and before nightfall five hug sui 
seines bad been shot, and millions ot the 
the silvery fish securely encircled. al. 
Tucking commenced, and continued eve 
all the following week, it being late cul 
on the eighth day before the final the 
“tuck” was made and the last boat- sor 
load of fish landed. In one seine net, Sté 
when cleared of pilchards, no less than cul 
sixteen sharks were found, and after old 
an exciting struggle their career of wa 
crime (from the fisherman’s point of the 
view) ended with dramatic suddenness. are 
Fear of bad weather, and depredations Wo 
of hordes of dogfish and other destruc- fis 
tive species of the shark family, the 
persuade the most slothful to 1 
strenuous effort during the gathering Ler 
in of these silver harvests of the a 
Cornish seas. mez 
Much of the picturesque element side 
has now passed trom the process of orn 
curing the fish, for until recent years divi 
it was done in dry bulk, the fis) the 
being stacked, layer on layer f whe 
salt and fish, this giving profitab'e are 
work to every available person; od priv 
or young, woman or child, all joine:| lists 
in stacking and salting the fish as ‘t Cat 
was brought in baskets by the mer. bulk 
Nowadays, all this has been change: . prof 
Large deep tanks are used; the fish a flow 
shot in till the tanks are full, mingle | pock 
with salt, and left for some weeks |? gtun 
pickle. When ready, they are take 1 Sues 
W. Thomas. DIPPING OUT THE CATCH. Copyright. out, washed, and packed ready { fist 
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the Mediterranean market. Tank curing has enormously 
lessened the cost of dealing with a large quantity of pilchards, 
and is proportionately unpopular among the fisher-folk, who 
used to reap a golden return for their labour in handling 
the fish. 

Pilchards are a curious fish, peculiar to Cornish waters, 
coming from and returning to no man knows where; sometimes 
found in abundance for several years in succession in the same 
locality, then not seen again in any numbers for varying 
periods. For instance, in St. Ives Bay, early one morning in 
September, 1904, the seine nets were shot, and successfully so, 
for a considerable catch of pilchards resulted, said to leave a 
clear profit of £5,000. Be that as it may, for some reason 
until then no fish had been taken with a seine in the bay for five 
vears, yet, having returned in 1904, they came again last year in 
such quantities 
that one catch 
alone filled 
every cellar and 
curing-tank in 
the place, and 
some had to be 
stacked and 
cured in the 
old - fashioned 
way. Where 
the seine nets 
are owned and 
worked by 
fishermen 
themselves, as 
is the case at 
Lennon Cove, 
a good shot 
means a con- 
siderable sum 
of money being 
divided among 
them; but 
where the nets 
are worked by 
private capita- 
lists or syndi- 
cates, the 
bulk of what 
proht remains 
flows into their 
pockets, and 
grumbling en- 
sucs among the 
fisher-folk, 
especially those W. Thomas. 
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engaged on the drift boats, who naturally dread the seine net, 
which, by one big catch in the early season, may glut the market 
for a whole year, and prevent thousands of drift fishermen 
earning even their proverbial salt. 


FARMING IN BRIT: i 
RMING RITTANY. 
“ AME ofaname! Cursedcamel! Wilt thou upset the 
whole shop? Ha-a-aat-ti! — Ha-a-a-aat-ti!’’ and 
many more such exclamations crescendo scorched 
my ears as they flew rattling down the hillside from a piece 
of land at the top, where one of the principal farmers of the 
neighbourhood was ploughing with two horses. An intelligent 
observer has not to live long in a Breton agricultural district 
before finding 
out the relative 
importance of a 
farmer, by the 
volume and 
variety of his 
objurgations. A 
man who only 
farms a joug or 
two—about 
three acres — 
swears only 
moderately and 
in a common- 
place way while 
ploughing, but 
the farmer who 
tills many acres 
is possessed also 
of a proportion- 
ate vocabulary, 
withan imagina- 
tion and power 
of expression 
oniy to be 
paralleled by 
our troops in 
Flanders. After 
a year or so 
spent within 
hearing of the 
full blast of a 
wealthy 
farmer’s tongue 
one’s imagina- 
tion begins to 
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gift of tongues does not seem so very remote as the first century 
anno domint after all. «But with all this power of vituperation, I 
have never heard a worse epithet for a horse than ‘‘ cursed camel.” 
That seems to be the acme of contempt, the very last word of 
loathing, there remains nothing more to be said—except beginning 
again. It really is astonishing how a man can find breath from 
early morn until dewy eve for such oratory and guide the plough 
allthetime. I cannot plough myself, but I can quite understand 
that ploughing here must be aggravating work. Almost all the 
small fields are planted with apple trees at a distance of perhaps 
every r1oyds. or so, and to guide a team of horses and the plough 
among the chequer-work of low-branched trees on a steep hillside 
must be exasperating even toa Quaker. There are no Quakers 
here, however. There are not even any Dissenters, as the Recteur 
took occasion to point out te me asa contrast to the thousand 
and one denominations which revel in the active minds of our 
religious population ; but then, as | politely suggested, our farmers 





W. Thomas 


do not swear, at least not so abundantly, to which he replied that 
ploughing in England was not so conducive to swearing, and 
that, at all events, the church benefited in the long run by the 
propitiatory offerings which were needful to atone for the sin. 

At this point I thought it better to change the conversa- 
tion, lest the comments which occurred to me should be even 
more aggravating to the worthy Recteur than ploughing to his 
parishioners. So I began innocently enough to ask when the 
church inventory was to be taken. ‘*Dame!”’ ejaculated the 
reverend gentleman, testily, ‘‘1 don’t know, and I don’t want to 
know Mais, mon Dieu! How your roses are blighted! 
You should syringe them more.” 

Roses, vines, and wall fruit, especially peaches, were a 
life-long hobby of the Recteur. He had even taken a course of 
lessons at a famous fruit-grower’s to perfect himself in the art of 
pruning. He was a thoroughly practical man, and quite carried 
out the doctrine that faith without works profiteth nothing. 
Certainly my roses were a failure. If I had trodden on the 
Kecteur’s toes about the inventory, he had well repaid the 
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awkwardness. My roses were a sore subject. But roses wer 
not the only failures I had endured this year. There were othe; 
disappointments more serious. I had been told, and been told x 
often and circumstantially, that the peasants made regularly fron 
£20 to £30a year out of their bits of ground, usually about three 
quartersof anacre, from potatoes alone, while their fruit and second 
crop brought in about £10 or £12 more, that I began to think i: 
might be true. It seemed a brilliant idea to live rent free and hay: 
some £30 a year pocket money, while enjoying a healthy life in 
beautiful country on the edge of the sea. I was told there wa 
always aready market for all sorts of produce, and that labour wa: 
so cheap profits were certain. So I bought a small place with 
about two acres of land. The price seemed cheap for a com 
fortable little house of eight good rooms, large and substantia 
outbuildings, a constant supply of good water, fruit trees in ful 
bearing, including cherries, plums, greengages, pears, apples 
walnuts, and filberts. The interest of the money invested 
reckoned at 4 per cent., amountec 
only to £16 a year, while I shouk 
have the pleasure of adding eac! 
year to the value of the invest- 
ment by the improvements 
should make in the place. 

As the ground was simpl: 
a wilderness of weeds, the firs 
thing I did was to have it ploughe: 
after dressing it well with stable 
manure, which cost me 8s. th 
load delivered. This was ia 
December, as soon as I took 
possession. Meanwhile, the resi 
of the ground which could not b 
ploughed I had well trenched ani 
manured. The wages ofa labourer 
here are 2s. a day and three or four 
bottles of cider; a woman wor] 
for 1s. 3d. and two bottles of cider. 
As everyone almost makes his ow: 
cider this does not press veryheavil 
on the employer. On the farms 
the men are fed and have almost 
unlimited cider, but the wages they 
receive are very low ; 16s. a month 
is thought quite good. One man | 
employed, and who worked well, 
too, told me he was offered 5s. 6d. 
a month and board and lodging, 
the latter being comprised by a 
night’s rest on the straw in the 
barn. With wagesas low as these 
it is difficult to understand how the 
poor people can live. House rent 
is, of course, very low—£4 a year 
usually commanding about halt 
an acre of land, including fruit 
trees, a stone cottage of two 
rooms, and a_ storeroom with 
large gyveniey or attic overhead, 
but the interior is an absolute 
blank for all the comfort there 
is, aS we understand it. There 
is neither boarded floor nor plas 
tered walls or ceiling, no fire stove 
or kitchen range, only the yawning 
chimney and hearth, where a 
few stray sticks and logs are burnt 
for a short time to warm the soup 
or the coffee for the midday or 
evening meal, exactly in the 
simple way of the backwoods or: 
the times of King Arthur. The 
necessities of life are not quite so dear asin England. Bread is 
about the same, inferior meat slightly cheaper, but not so chea; 
as frozen meat used to be. Milk, eggs, and butter are cheape 
but the working class does not use much milk or butter. Cide 
bread, salt pork, and buckwheat made into a sort of pancake wi 
lots of onions are the staple articles of food, while the eternal 
soup (the origin of the word supper) is made of anything which 
can be eaten, and that covers a large order. The amiable wis! 
of Henri IV. that every peasant in his dominions should have a 
chicken for dinner on Sundays is still as far from realisation as 
it was at the end of the sixteenth century. Coffee, however 
nearly everyone has, or what they call coffee. How they manaye 
to buy it I cannot understand, for coffee is dear. They use ve 
little sugar, but brandy of a fiery and inferior kind plays a lar 
part in the coffee drinking. During the winter the farm labour 
has hard work to live. He feeds more or less at the farm, bit 
he sees very little money. It is only about every two years th 
cider is abundant and strong ; then he consoles himself and forgé 
the terrible work of the spring and summer. For really toe 
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vork is terrible, from four in the morning until nine at night; and 
yr the small peasant farmer who has to get a living out of a 
mall holding not large enough to pay for horse labour, where 
-verything has to be done by himself, his wife, and donkey, the 
strain is very severe. Not only have they to get up the crop of 
potatoes, but take them to market themselves, and then get in the 
second crop without literallyamoment’s delay. After all this labour 
they will very likely gain nothing by the second crop, as the summers 
ire more often dry than not, when the stiff land is parched and 
burnt like a brick, and nothing grows but weeds. The patience 
ind courage of these sturdy people is admirable. And it is this 
lass the State should encourage by every means in its power, 
or it is here the sinews and common-sense of the country 
ire to be found, for without such qualities it is impossible for it to 
xist. In spite of the fierce struggle for life going on all around, 
x perhaps because of it, life here is by no means unpleasant. 
obtained easily top price for my potatoes, and the fruit, 
uch as cherries, greengayes, plums, and walnuts, paid well last 
vear, and have already done so this year, so far as cherries are 
oncerned; while the stone fruit, pears, and apples promise well. 
Poultry thrives in the sunny aspect. 

For English families of limited means this is the very place 

> live. It is the idea now, I know, that France is not so cheap 
; England. As far as luxuries are concerned this is so, but for 
-ecessities, and, above all, house rent and direct taxes, it is 
iecidedly cheaper. For instance, the whole 
utgoings on my own house and land (about 
two acres and a good house, such as in England 
would be let at from £25 to £30 a year) come 
to only £3 16s., including fire insurance to 
cover £500 value. Everyone I have come 
across is civil and pleasant, in spite of my 
murdering their language in a way that would 
justly deserve the severest penalties of the law. 
At home I could not work as I do here without 
losing caste, but here, when the chief land- 
owner in the parish not only works, but takes 
his produce to market himself, a man _ so 
labouring is looked on as doing his duty and 
being a good fellow into the bargain. 


FROM THE FARMS, 


A Goop Recorpb. 


HE subject of the first illustration is a 
three-quarter-bred Jersey cow, Lady- 
smith, bred and owned by Mrs. 
H. L. Saunders, Hill Crest House, 
Watson Street, Coorparoo. She was 

calved on April 17th, 1900; she began to 
milk with her third calf on July 13th, 1905, 
but no record was kept of her milk until 
July 15th, when she gave 2oqt. of milk in the day, her highest 
yield of milk for one day being on August 1oth, when she 
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gave 303qt., weighing 77lb. 80z. Through the whole 
milking her milk has been carefully weighed at each 
milking, and a record kept of her performances at the pail. 
In August her milk was tested by the Department of Agriculture 
for fourteen days, and gave the remarkable return of 48°68Ib., 
or 24°34!b. commercial butter per week. This statement will 
doubtless have been read by many of our readers in Mr. G. S. 
Thomson’s valuable book on ‘“‘ Variations in Milk and Cream,” 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. It may be observed 
that for about six months during the drought of 1902 Ladysmith 
was fed on boiled prickly pear, the price of lucerne hay being 
prohibitive. 

Appended is a statement of Ladysmith’s milk yield for eleven 
and a-half months, from July 15th, 1go5, till the end of June, 1906: 








Lb Qi. Lb. Qt 
1905—July (17 days) 1,073}...4323 190‘—February ... 9363.-.404 
August 2,2232...863 March ... 8164...3563 
September... 2,1574...746 April ae. (663 ~..300 
October 1,6105...663 | May w. 460 ...2493 
November ... 1,424}...5873 | June we) 4114...172 
December ... 1,321 ...5473 <ohaetied eects 
1g06—January 1,147%... 4893 14,2752 5,8114 


SHOW-RING v. SALE-RING JUDGING. 


Below will be found a further discussion on this very 
interesting question. We make no comment upon the 
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arguments set forth by our contributors, both of whom, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, are thoroughly well entitled to speak 
on the subject. Mr. Walter Crosland 
is the very able estate agent of Sir 
Alexander Henderson, and Mr. Primrose 
McConnell is well known as being not 
only a good writer on agriculture, but 
a most successful practical exponent of 
the craft. His suggestion, therefore, is 
well deserving of attention. 
ke 

The recent sale of pedigree shorthorn 
stock at Birmingham has brought to the front 
once more, in a very marked degree, the fact 
that the judgment of individuais is a very 
different thing from the judgment of the crowd, 
and that the mere ‘‘ inspection ’ 
real criterion of the value ofan animal. To put 
the matter generally, several of the animals 
that were not in the above prize-list at all, nor 
even commended, were bought at higher prices 
than some of the prize animals, while the one 
second in one of the classes obtained very 
little more than butcher’s value at thesale. In 
the yearling bulls’ class, in particular, the animal 
fifth on the prize-list fetched the highest price 
of any at the sale. It must be acknowledged, 
of course, that the inspection judge is placed 
at a great disadvantage. He is not supposed 
to know anything about the animals till he 
sees them, and must therefore go by appearances 
only, and be guided by mere questions of 
symmetry, style, carriage, and anything else 
that ‘‘ fills the eye.” On the other hand, the 
crowd surrounding the sale-ring are put in 
possession of allthe facts about every beast before 
them. The catalogue discloses the name of the 
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owner, the pedigree of the animal, and possibly other items of information, 
while a prospective buyer can hunt up further information for himself, and 
thus may arrive at a very different decision from that of the official judge. The 
question then arises in connection with auction shows as to whether there is 
any use in having a judging and prize-giving before the sales, when the 
prize-list is certain to be conspicuously upset in the sale-ring afterwards, and 
the judges are bound to have the humiliating experience of seeing their 
opinions condemned by the crowd when put to the money test. The way out 
of the difficulty is quite easy. It consists in having no specific inspection 
judging beforehand at all, but simply in allowing the purchasers, z.e., the crowd 
surrounding the sale-ring, to do the judging, and register their decisions by 
means of the prices they give. Thus the highest-priced animal would win 
the first prize, and so on, each in its own class. The writer has seen this 
system work satisfactorily in many of the small country sales, Christmas 
markets, and so on, and there can be no question about the placing of the 
prize-winners then. If the highest-priced animal is not the best one, 
why does the buyer give the highest price for it? In such cases, of course, 
it is necessary to have rules and regulations to prevent fictitious bidding for 
any animal; but this is not very difficult to do, and while the owner may 
put on a reserve price to protect his own interests, the free and open 
opinion of the buyers, as expressed in cash, places an animal very 
accurately in the position it deserves in a_ prize-list. The same 
state of matters has been met with again and again at the London 
Dairy Show, where there are two sets of prizes, one for ‘‘inspection,” and 
one for the actual performance at the milk-pail, for all the classes of cows 
exhibited. In actual working it is often found that the prize-winners placed 
by their good looks and general appearance are nowhere when tested by their 
milk yield. An attempt has been made to combine the two ideas of 
appearance and performance by giving a third set of prizes in the shorthorn 
class, the position of the animals in the same being obtained by combining 
the results of the two other judgments, according to a scale of points. This, 
on the whole, gives fairly good results, as it ensures that a useless beauty 
does not win, and it also ensures that an exceptionally good milker of inferior 
appearance does not win either. The whole matter is an illustration of the 
fact that farmers, after an interval of a generation, are recovering their senses. 
Showyard faddists have done their level best to ruin our livestock for all 
useful purposes; and for many years now there has been a run on types of 
animals, or points about those animals, which were a downright drawback to 
the value and usefulness of these from a commercial or practical point of view. 
Such things as the shape of the horn, the smallness of the teat in a milking 
animal, the width and squareness of the ‘‘ hook-bones,” the set of the head, 
and so on, have carried weight with the ordinary showyard judge. Nowadays 
the foreign buyer comes and looks more at the possibility that a sire or dam 
has of improving his home herds, and he judges this from pedigree, freedom 
from tuberculosis, prepotency, and so on, and is willing to pay a price 
accordingly. Apart from this we are |!ecoming alive to the fact that our 
cattle stock are capable of great improvement as yielders of farm produce to 
an increased extent, and at a reduced cost. The sale at Birmingham 
was an illustration of this tendency in respect to beefing shorthorns: the 
buyers did not judge by appearances, but by what they knew or cculd find out 
about the ability of the animals to yield dividends as a commercial invest- 
ment. The London Dairy Show has been gradually increasing year by year 
the importance of the milking tests, and reducing ‘that of the inspection 
judging ; while in the North the Highland and other societies have been 
testing the milking power of the Ayrshire cow, and giving prizes for milking 
power independent of the mere outside appearance of the animal. It is a 
move in the right direction, and the managers of shows, and the exhibitors 
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who send animals to shows, would be well advised to consider the possibility 
of giving prizes for utility animals, tested as far as possible by their actual 
performances; or where there is a sale-ring, tested by the value put on them 
by purchasers prepared to pay cash. PRIMROSE MCCONNELL, B.Sc. 

Il. 

It will, doubtless, have been noticed by readers of COUNTRY LIFE, on 
perusing the report of the recent show and sale of shorthorns at Birmingham, 
that higher prices were in several instances paid for animals that did not win 
prizes than for the prize-winners, and to the lay mind this will appear para- 
doxical, and those who are not in touch with shorthorn matters would 
probably come to the conclusion that either the judges had not awarded the 
prizes to the best animals, or that the practical buyers had a different ideal of 
a shorthorn than the judges. I will endeavour to explain briefly why this 
seeming’ paradox exists, and there are several reasons for it. In the first 
place, I may mention that there is no recognised scale of points in judging 
shorthorns, though the points which ‘‘ tell” in adjudication are well defined 
and recognised by expert judges, and when a class of animals is -rought 
before the judges they proceed to award the prizes to the animals which, in 
their opinion, are the best in the class, breeding, or pedigree, of the animals 
not being taken into account atall; but it is probable that the prizes may have 
been awarded to animals that are short of pedigree, and although these animals 
are eligible for the British Shorthorn Society’s Herd Book, having the 
requisite number of crosses (four in the case of a cow, and five in the case 
of a bull) of shorthorn blood, they would not be eligible for the South 
American or Canadian Herd Books. An animal cannot be entered in the South 
American (Argentine) Herd Book unless its dam’s pedigree goes back to the 
year 1850, and for the Canadian Herd Book unless both sire and dam 
trace back in all crosses to forty volumes of the British (Coates’) Herd 
Book. It is a well-known fact that in the present boom for shorthorns the 
Argentine buyers are our best customers, and not only are they our best 
customers, but nothing except the best will suit them, and they are prepared to 
pay a good price for an animal which comes up to their ideal of a shorthorn, 
This ideal must possess not only the recognised points of a well-bred 
shorthorn, but the colour must be to their liking, and the pedigree must be 
of the prescribed length. With regard to colour, this is a most important 
point tothe foreign buyer; the Argentine and Canadian buyers have a strong 
preference for dark rich roan and dark red, while the Chilians have a decided 
penchant for dark red, and when an animal is offered for sale which possesses 
not only the good points and breeding, but withal is of an attractive colour, 
the value of that animal is considerably enhanced, and there is keen competi- 
tion for it. Where there would probably be only one cr two bidders for an 
animal that had good points and breeding but was of an indifferent colour (pale 
red, or red and patchy white, light roan, or white), there would be half- 
a-dozen, or possibly a dozen, bidders for one with good points and breeding 
and of good colour; therefore it will be seen that colour is of the greatest 
importance in determining the value of a shorthorn, and it is a point which, 
to my mind, is not valued sufficiently in judging shorthorns. Another point 
also which affects the value of an animal, especially at the Birmingham sales, 
is if the animal offered is sold as having passed the tuberculin test success- 
fully, as this is a séwe gud non in the case of animals shipped to the Argen- 
tine ; indeed, the Argentine buyers will not bid for an animal at auction if 
it has not passed the test, and in private sales for South America animals 
are usually sold subject to the tuberculin test. The above facts are 
substantiated by the result of the recent Birmingham sale, and in most cases 
where the animals realised higher prices than the prize-winners it was the 
question of colour which was the determining factor, as severai of the prize- 
winners failed in this particular point, WALTER CROSLAND. 


THE HENWIFE. 


OT a few of the writers on the rearing of pheasant 
chicks speak of the advantage of instituting a woman 
rather than a man as the foster-mother-in-chief, 
presiding over all the hens of what are spoken of 
with 

some disrespect as 
the ‘* barndoor ” 
species, which are 
employed to hatch 
out and brood 
over the small 
pheasants. The 
reason of the 
superiority of the 
woman over the 
man for this special 
purpose is one of 
the darkest of 
mysteries, en- 
shrouded by the 
veil which seems 
always to conceal 
from the masculine 
understanding the 
secrets of the 
eternal feminine 
and the eternal 
maternal. These 
may seem big 
words to use about 
a simple matter, 


but the truth is W. Adrey, 





A HAPPY FAMILY. 


that it is not such a very simple matter after all. A man with 
the trained gifts of the professional gamekeeper may seem to 
devote to his young birds all the care and attention which appear, 
humanly speaking, possible; but still it remains the opinion of a 
great many, whose 
experience —_war- 
rants them in 
giving an opinion 
which ought to be 
of value, that in 
some indefinable 
way all the care 
lavished by a man 
falls short of that 
which a woman, 
perhaps with 
slighter effort, and 
with a more 
instinctive 
impulse, bestows 
on these young 
and delicate 
creatures 
entrusted to her 
charge. Whether 
it be the innate 
principle of 
motherhood which 
cives her the subtle 
superiority for this 
special purpose, it 
is very hard to 
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say, and perhaps a man, or for that 
matter a woman either, may never be 
able wholly to appreciate and realise it, 
but the fact seems to have some real 
foundation, however difficult it be to 
aualyse its reason. Certainly if this 
ofice be given to a woman who has 
received anything like a_ sufficient 
training for the work, it is very seldom 
t! at she fails to perform it with remark- 
alle success. The photographs from 
w sich the illustrations that accompany 
ths short notice are reproduced, portray 
a yvoman engaged in this very congenial 
ta;k, and even they, without any further 
words, are sufficient to indicate that a 
si gular degree of confiding friendship, 
it the term may be used, has_ been 
es ablished between the human agency 
aid the lower animals whose wants it 
sipplies. The poultry, the ducks, even 
th» very horse poking his nose most 
tr istfully into the bucket, are clustering 
roind her in a way which shows how 
perfect is the mutual understanding 
beiween them all. It is to be admitted 
thit the impulse which is collecting 
them together so closely is the unpoetical 
desire for food in the first instance, but 
at the saine time they would not crowd W. Abrey. 

avout her thus fearlessly were it not 

for the confidential intercourse which she has been able to 
establish with them. Even the pheasant chicks, which are not 
quite in the same category, by inheritance, as the purely domestic 
auimals, show almost an equal temerity, pressing around her 
and even perching on the rim of the bucket, secure in the con- 
viction that they will receive nothing at her hands but what is 
good. All over the county of Sussex, which is best known to 
the writer, the care of the poultry is chiefly committed to the 
women, and it is a county which is very famous for successful 
poultry-rearing. 

Incidentally, it is of some interest to remark that the pheasant 
chicks which two of the illustrations show thronging about the 
henwife and the bucket have been treated to a variety in their 
course of feeding which is a little out of the common, and as it is 
the opinion of their owner that it has been attended with more 
than usual success, it is worth a passing notice at a moment 
when the best feeding of young pheasants is a question which is 
much discussed. It is by no means altogether a novelty, and is, 
perhaps, of a kind that it would be difficult to provide wherea 
very large number of the birds is being reared; but for what it 
is worth it may claim attention. Briefly, it consists in giving 
the young chicks an occasional ‘‘diet of worms,” in the form of 
‘“oentles”’; and this is how the owner of the birds refers to it: 
“The lady in the photographs, in addition to her ordinary poultry- 
rearing, has been most successful in rearing just on a hundred 
pheasants, and I never saw a healthier-locking lot. She only 
lost three or four during the first week they were hatched, 
and it may be of interest to some of your readers to know 
that two of their meals a day consist of maggots, or 
gentles. These are collected: and put into tubs containing 
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“GIVE ME A BITE.” Copyright 


dry earth where they clean themselves. I saw the birds 
fed the other day with them. Directly the woman whistled, 
they came flying to her from all directions, some trom two fields 
off, several bold birds immediately jumping on to the bowl 
containing those delicacies, and devouring them voraciously. She 
told me that many more birds always turned up tor the ‘gentle’ 
meal than for a corn one. She has reared pheasants several 
seasons, and never had better Juck than this, which she entirely 
attributes to the above feeding.” 

This all goes to confirm the conviction which is gaining 
ground, and is held far more generaliy than it used to be, that all 
kinds of young game-birds require much insect food—parti- 
cularly in the early days of their life. They are not at all 
peculiar in this, for the young even of those kinds, such as the 
finch and sparrow, which become most distinctly eaters of fruit 
and corn in their later life, require soft insect food when they 
are still inthe nest. The fact, which is not at all surprising, that 
the young pheasants come so greedily to their meal of gentles 
and fare so well on it, though it is interesting enough, is 
not really of great practical value, because, as has been said 
already, it would be difficult to provide meals of the kind 
for a really large number of birds. The love of the pheasants 
for the gentles is well known; the ants’ eggs which are given 
them frequently are a pupal form of the ant—not eggs, in the 
proper sense—and, one would imagine, must be very much like 
gentles. Another delicacy of the same kind which pheasants 
are very fond of is the wasp-grub, and this is much more easily 
procured now than it used to be in the days when it seemed 
necessary for the taking of a wasps’ nest to attack it by night 
with so-called “devils”? made of gunpowder, or with naphtha- 
soaked rags. but these methods were 
troublesome, unsavoury, and not without 
an element of danger tor the careless 
hands of boyhood which had most to do 
with them. Now there is a kind of 
innocent-looking white powder which 
one buys at very small charge at the 
village grocer’s—a really generous- 
hearted grocer will actually give you the 
powder gratis, in return for the service 
youare proposing todo him in destroying 
one of the neighbouring strongholds ot 
those striped yellow and black brigands 
which are ever making raids on his 
sweet stores! It is not necessary to 
wait for nightfall, for you do not block 
up the entrance, as with the old ingre- 
dients of wasp destruction, but you 
put a little of the powder within the 
entrance. Those wasps which are 
already within are either killed entirely 
or are made comatose by the effects of 
the powder, and those which were 
without seem to pass in over the fatal 
stuff with no suspicion, and go to join 
their companions in coma in the recesses 
of the nest. After an interval of half- 
an-hour cr so you may dig all up, and 
Copyright there, not to speak of other good work 
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IV. Abrey. THE “GENTLE” MEAL. 

done, you have a fine supply of wasp- grubs for your 
pheasants. The collection, however, of such a number of 
grubs, or larvae of any kind, as to give a sufficiency for even 
two very slender meals a day for so small a number of 
pheasants as I00 must be a very arduous business, and 
its difficulty would perhaps become prohibitive where the 
birds were reckoned by several thousands. Ants’ eggs, so-called, 
supply insect food in its most convenient form, especially the 
pup of those big “ horse-ants” which make the heaps of pine 
needles and twigs in the fir woods. \Vith regard to the destruc- 
tion of the wasps’ nests by the means relerred to, it may be noted 
that this whitish powder which looks so innocent is in reality 
cyanide of potassium, a very deadly poison. Your grocer, or who- 
ever purchases it from the chemist, who is the licensed vendor of 
poisons, has to sign a paper stating the purpose for which it is to 
be used, and it is a stuff which has to be used with the greatest 
care. For all that, it does not seem that the grubs in the wasps’ 
nest which are thus taken are made any less good or pleasant as 
food for the chicks. 


MUS HROOMS.—II. 


AVING dealt with this subject more or less generally, 
there remain to be told some of the technical details of 
the work and trouble entailed in producing mushrooms 

in artificial conditions, A mushroom is something like a spoilt 
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young lady—given everything it wants, nothing can be more 


agreeable and obliging. Vhe difficulty of persuading the 
crop to come lies in the very many amenities considered 
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necessary to its existence by a mushroom, and 
the fact that it refuses to grow to proper 
advantage unless its various little wants aré 
carefully attended to. 

To the ordinary grower the mushroom 
season is winter and spring: the outdoor cro, 
in the spring, and the forced crop under glas 
or other cover in winter, brought on by hoi 
water pipes. A great many of the winte 
mushrooms come from the Worthing district 
where are grape-growers with huge vineries 
which are turned into mushroom house 
when the grapes are over for the year. [ve 
thus, in the most favourable conditions, no 
very much is made of the crop. It is onl: 
lately the growers have even troubled to cu 
the dirt from the stalks of the fruit befor 
despatching it to market. Even now, in goo: 
London shops, mushrooms are to be seen jus 
as they are pulled out of the beds. And the: 
people wonder why their favourite delicac: 
is so full of grit! As for grading the mush 
rooms, there are only one or two men fai 
sighted enough to see the advantage to b 
reaped from the extra trouble, and only on 
who has brought the cutting and sorting to an: 
degree of perfection. 

It is easy to see justification for doing things in the be: 
way. Of course the benefit is not immediate, even when a ma: 
does take the trouble to think out the small additions whic 
make his work better than other people’s. <A reputation is n 
built in a day, and the building up requires a steadiness of purpos 
and an amount of patience not often found. This is obvious, a 
everybody would do things in the best way were no extra troul! 
or waiting involved. But consider the pull a grower of any cro 
has when the big London shops or hotels find out that he is to | 
depended on, that the mark on his baskets isan absolute guarant 
that the contents will be exactly as described—and a trifle better. 
The ordinary market produce is examined before it is bought, an 
then fetches what it is worth. That of the known brand is 
bought unopened. This is especially valuable with mushrooms, 
which are subject to various diseases that suddenly affect a large 
proportion of a crop. There are one or two growers whose 
baskets are put on the market with the labels on to show theii 
place of origin, but there is one whose goods are not put on tli 
market, because no others would sell while any with this name on 
remained. His baskets go to all the biggest customers supplying 
the best and richest parts of London, aud are generally ordered 
before they even arrive. The ordinary grower does not even get his 
labels left on at ali. The salesman ruthlessly removesthem, for fear 
that none will be sold! But the winter crop is the one for the 
amateur or occasional grower. Thereisno “fly” then, nor are there 
sudden changes of temperature such as affect the outdoor crop. 
l-verything must be done with artificial heat—é.c., hot-water pipes, 
and the temperature can be controlled to a degree 
by the valve tap. With these facilities mush- 
rooms will be found most plentiful in the market 
about Christmas-time, at which festive period 
the growers make a bid for some of the abundant 
cash circulating at that season. The winter 
price is a good steady one, up to Is. a pound, but 
the expenses of firing make the ordinary margin 
of profit somewhat low. When spring come 
on, the milder weather more nearly approxi 
mates to the natural conditions in which a 
mushroom will condescend to grow by itself out 
of doors. This is the time for those known to 
the trade as the “ridge men,’ a somewha 
obscure term, indicating that those so designate 
grow their crops on ‘ ridges.” 

A word here as to the nature of a ride 
This, the common way of growing mushroon 
on commercial lines, consists of a wedge-shape 
heap of prepared manure about 3ft. high, s 
on its base and anything up to 1o.yds. lon 
In this the spawn is embedded, and the wh 
moulded—z.e., plastered with earth—to the thic 
ness of about 2in., this same moulding being :» 
novice’s job. Then the bed is covered wi 
‘litter’ (the straw shaken from stable manu :) 
and left until the warmth of March or April 's 
sufficient, with the heat generated by the coat »! 
litter and in proportion to the thickness of tht 
coat, to ‘run the spawn,” and in due cou: 
induce the bed to begin bearing. Being expo: | 
to the variations of our rather eccentric clima 
the temperature of these ridges will obviou y 
alter considerably; thus, weather conditions being more or lesst 2 
same in most parts of the country at the same time, it will be se 2 
that when we are favoured with mild warin weather mushroo’ s 
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will be a glut in the market, and when winter conditions are 
in the ascendant with an unsympathetic spring, as in this year of 
xrace 1906, they will be relatively scarce. 

There is another way of growing mushrooms—to wit, in flat 
eds under wooden shutters or in sheltered houses, and the only 
man who can do this successfully observed and took advantage 
of the opening obviously waiting for whoever could solve the 
weather problem, regulate his supply within reasonable limits, 
ind produce his biggest crops when the market is empty of 
ompetitors. So far oniy the troubles to be met with in getting 
he mushroom to market have been considered, and they 
ire the lightest. It is rather putting the cart before the 
1orse, as the toughest problem is getting them out of the bed. 
't is no doubt news to a great many that a mushroom-bed 
roper consists of nothing but stable manure, prepared in a 
pecial way, in which pieces of made-up spawn (cakes of manure 
nto which the mushroom spawn has been run till they are 
ermeated with it) are driven. Then mould is put on as already 
tated to about 2in. deep. The spawn gradually runs all 
hrough the bed, and eventually, given proper treatment, throws 
1p mushrooms until the strength of the bed is exhausted. 

The first and main difficulty, on the successful overcoming 
f which depends the whole crop, is the preparation of the manure 
orthe bed. When received it should be fresh from the stable. It 
s then made into large heaps, and thoroughly mixed by being 
urned over until it is quite ‘sweet,’”’ yet full of strength. Of 
ourse, it heats up tremendously in the heaps, the object being 
> burn out all the bad and retain ali the good qualities. © When 
properly made the manure has a clean, sweet smell, not unlike 
1ew-mown hay, and is so inoffensive that no one could mind 
ying down on it, save that particles would stick to one’s 
lothes. The art of making manure in this way is only to be 
earnt by experience; there is no rule, while few men can acquire 
tatall. Ifthe manure is not “ put in ” just right a bed will never be 
much good. Either the heap has been kept about too long and 
all its strength wasted, or it is too raw, not sweet enough, and the 
spawn will not take to it. The common way of surmounting this 
difficulty is by making a ridge of manure not yet sweet, and 
allowing it to burn itself out, ull it cools to about 8o0deg., when 
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ATHEDRALS are poor hunting-ground for the lover 
of leadwork, but Winchester has an_ interesting 
example. Its delicate modelling is rather forced into 
the shade by the forceful, albeit defaced, gargoyle 
head that dominates it; but it is worth examination. 

The bow] bears a cherub of the ordinary type, but the pipe 
socket below is notable. It is modelled in the form of a 
child’s head 
and shoulders, 
and a charm- 
ing reposeful 
little presence 
itis. ‘Lo-day, 
when the 
fale (On 
Winchester 
Cathedral is 
in such dire 
peril, every- 
thing about 
this splendid 
building hasa 
peculiar 
interest, and 
it is to be 
hoped that 
some willing- 
hearted 
millionaire 
will come to 
the aid of the 
guardians of 
the cathe lral, 
that its vault- 
ing may be 
made sate. 
Hampton 
Court is rich 
in leadwork, 
but the pipe 
heads are 
perhaps — the 
least satisfac- 
tory part of it. 
The example 
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spawn is put in on the chance that it has become sweet and will 
produce mushrooms. This is why to the ordinary individual the 
cropis so uncertain. He does not know what his bed is, whether 
valuable or worthless. The grower we have referred to once or 
twice as head of his profession can not only tell whether a bed is 
good or not, but never puts in a bed unless the manure is right. His 
skill, observation, and experience have taught him how to satisfy 
the wants of this fastidious vegetable, and he is, therefore, its 
master, where all others are more or less its dependents. 
There may well be gardeners who know enough about manure 
to make it properly, but they lack either the energy or the 
enterprise to turn their skill to practical account, while those who 
possess the latter qualities have not, with the one exception up to 
the present, enjoyed the necessary combination of skill and 
experience as well. 

The ordinary gardener as a rule puts down the failure of his 
mushroom crop to bad spawn. If he did but know, he thereby 
displays his sublime ignorance of the whole subject. The expert 
has only to look at spawn to ascertain its value, and the amateur 
need but learn to distinguish the threads of spawn in 
the cakes, for which the only requisite is a magnifying glass. 
The best spawn costs about 5s. a bushel to one who knows, 
and yet a well-known flourishing market gardener, who ought to 
know better, advertises and sells largely at 5s. stuff that is shot 
out by the spawn merchants at 1s. to get rid of it! His 
customers are mostly gardeners on private estates who know no 
better, but the proceeding is an excellent example of the general 
ignorance of all appertaining to mushrooms. Perhaps enough 
has been said to indicate the obstacles in the way of an aspirant 
to swell the very thin ranks of successful mushroom-growers. 
The technical part of the work bristles with small details, each 
insignificant in itself, but part of the necessary whole which 
must be achieved before there is any chance of a balance on the 
right side. That progress is made in England is proved by the 
fact that the French product (champignons) is now practically 
driven from the London market, but the advance is due only to 
a few experts, and any person meditating starting as a grower 
would be well advised to turn his attention to some more 
ordinary branch of market work. CoLoGNac. 


HEADS.—II1. 


illustrated is 
dated —_16g0, 
and is of a 
rather stereo- 
typed pattern, 
which came 
into vogue 
towards the 
end of the 
seventeenth 
and lasted all 
through the 
eighteenth 
century. It 
has at least 
the merit of 
being authen- 
tically old, 
which is more 
than can be 
said for some 
others at the 
valace. Lt 
has been 
generally 
believed that 
some of the 
oldest English 
pipe heads are 
to be found at 
Hampton 
Court. When 
one finds W. Galsworthy Davie 

examples HAMPTON COURT. 
bearing the 

date 1525, the initiais of Henry VIII., and a true-lover’s knot 
indicative of that monarch’s feelings for Anne Boleyn, it takes all 
the harshness of the antiquary to upset so charming a theory. 
On examination, however, they prove to be modern copies, set 
up some forty years ago by a ruthless master plumber, who 
renewed strenuously instead of piously repairing. Possibly— 
even probably—the ornaments are copies of the originals; but 
the hard edges have destroyed all the charm which ought to 
belong to the work. At Bolton Haji, Yorkshire, a residence of 
Lord Bolton, are six of the finest heraldic heads of the late 
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seventeenth century. As the house was 
burnt down in 19¢2, it is pleasing to be 
able to record that the leadwork escaped 
unhurt. The roof was covered with lead, 
which melted and cascaded into the heads 
and down the pipes. However, it did no 
harm, but settled down decorously in the 
bottom length of pipe, whence it was 
removed in a large ingot by the simple 
method of splitting the pipe up the back. 
The heads have rich cornices, and are 
variously decorated with the arms and 
supporters of Charles, sixth Marquess of 
Winchester, who afterwards became Duke 
of Bolton, and of his second wife Mary, 
daughter of Emmanuel Scrope, Earl of 
Sunderland. In addition to the hinds 
and choughs, there are cherubs’ heads in 
plenty, some with, and some without, 
wings. The date 1678 is boldly set out in 
richly-modelled numerals. The pierced 
cylinders, which appear to support the 
upper part (but do not, in fact, do so), are 
an echo of similar work on much earlier 
heads at Haddon Hall. The whole 
composition is extremely rich, if a little 
rococo. The acanthus leaves are a good W. Galsworthy Davie, 


example of the lack of reticence in the LEVENS 


application of ornament which is charac- 
teristic of the boisterous enjoyment which the period felt in its 
craftsmanship. 

I wrote in my last article of the wealth of leadwork found 





W. Galsworthy Davie. Copyright. 
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in the West of England. The head dated 1701 at Torrington, 
North Devon, is another example of this. The side ears 
of this head are oddly treated with piercing, which has a 
pleasant effect, and the fat strings of fruit are characteristic of 
the Queen Anne period. Note also the rather smirking masks 
on the ears of the pipe socket. The addition of a thin modern 
pipe trailing down the side of the head is a blemish one could 
well do without. 

Petworth, Sussex, provides us with a head which is a 
veritable museum of leaden flowers strung and festooned over 
the bowl. I attribute this head to about 1720, and it is 
interesting to note how, as the years go on, the pleasant 
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convention of toy castles, with its flavour 
of mediaeval ancestry, disappears. Where, 
in the early work, we should have had 
the bottom of a little turret, we find 
at Petworth a pair of gigantic acorns 
embowered in astiff arrangement of leaves. 
It gives a rich effect; but it is all very 
orderly and balanced, and cannot move us 
as do the prancing lion on the Windsor 
heads and the unconscious delicacy of the 
lead tracery at Haddon Hall. Art, when 
it gets very rich, is apt to get equally 
respectable, a little self-conscious, and 
uncommonly dull. One may believe that 
the man who wrought this lead was a 
pattern citizen; one could not accuse 
him of being an imaginative man. 
But then, imagination was hardly within 
the decencies of life in the eighteenth 
century. 

At Levens Hall rank was something 
more than the guinea’s stamp. It writ 
itself large on the pipe heads. One 
remembers the advice to the conscien- 
tious baron that the coronet need not 
be worn on the Underground Railway ; 


Copyright. but the eighteenth century had no rules 
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heads, and at Levens Hall it is of a 
large, even aggressive, type. but for this the pipe head is 
uninteresting. 

Shropshire is notable for having produced a very marked 
school of leadwork in the eighteenth century. Shrewsbury is 
the centre of it, but the same character of design reaches down 
to the delightful old town of Ludlow. The work is generally 
ornate. As will be seen from both the examples illustrated, the 
plumber of those days took a peculiar delight in elaborate 
monograms. The narrower example, fixed in the corner formed 
by two walls, exhibits a perfect nightmare of ingenuity in the 
twisting of letters into a quite illegible monogram. The 
monogram on the others is less bewildering, and is possibly a 
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combination 
of G.J.R.P., 
but I should 
not like to be 
dogmatic 
about it. In 
other ways, it 
is a very 
successful 
design. The 
little masks 
on the cornice 
are the 
Shrewsbury 
leopard. The 
acanth us 
leaves which 
climb up the 
sides are a 
most scho- 
larly piece of 
modelling, 
and the Tudor 
roses are 
admirably 
done. The 
lady on the 
pipe socket 
was evidently 
popular in 
Shrewsbury, 
for she recurs 
on many of 
the heads. 
This is, per- 
haps, the best 
of many excel- 
lent heads in 
Shrewsbury, and is ample proof of the conscientious well- 
lesigned work that the local plumbers turned out during a 
century or more. When the old Constabulary Office was 
pulled down a few years ago, two fine heads, very similar 
to that last described, were carefully saved and refixed on 
the new building. Would that such a pious recognition of 
the artistic merits of even commonplace objects like pipe heads 
were more usual. The hand of the destroyer 
is swift to do away with what is beautilul. 
Even in leadwork there remain evidences 
of the forgotten enthusiasms of those who 
made English domestic architecture so sure 
an index of the national idea of Home. It 
is to be hoped that the growing sense of 
appreciation for things architecturai will 
help to save English lead pipe heads from 
finding a grave in the plumber’s melting- 
pot. LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A. 
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“ NOYFULL FOWLES 
. AND VERMYN.” 


HERE is a fairly fruitful source of 
information as to English fauna of 
the last three centuries, extinct and 
otherwise, thanks to the preserva- 
tion of old churchwarden accounts 

in the chests of our country parish churches. 
Naturalists and others too often neglect the 
interesting items that might be culled from 
these old books. Few who take an interest 
in this branch of natural history ever think of 
turning to old parish books, and still fewer 
who read the entries relative to the payments 
made for the destruction of “ noyfull fowles 
and vermyn” ever realise that the parish 
authorities were acting in accordance with 
'egislative enactments. A statute of Henry 
VIII., passed in 1530, and strengthened by 
three successive statutes of Elizabeth, pro- 
vided that a committee should be formed in 
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all parishes where vermin were troublesome, AY’ WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


to consist of the churchwardens and six 

ther parishioners, with power to tax and assess every person 
iolding land or tithe yearly at Easter, to raise a sum of 
noney to be put in the hands of two other persons for dis- 
tribution. These distributors were to pay the money according 
to a definite scale for the different sorts of vermin which 
might be brought to them. To every person that brought them 
ihe heads of crows, choughs, pyes, or rooks taken within the 
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parish, re- 
com pense was 
to be made at 
the rate of 1d. 
for three if 
old, and td. 
hOrest x sit 
young. For 
every six un- 
broken eggs 
of these birds, 
Id. was also 
to be paid. 
Starnes: or 
starlings, 
which are 
now every- 
where in- 
creasing at 
such a sur- 
prising rate, 
were also kept 
down by a 
poll tax of 1d. 
for every 
twelve heads. 
Other raven- 
ous birds or 
vermin were 
apprised ata 
higher _ rate. 
Thus 2d. was 
given for 
every head 
of marten, 
hawkes, furse- Copyright. 
kite, mold- MORE SHREWSBURY LEADWORK. 
kite, buzzard, 

shag, cormorant, or ringtail, and for every two eggs of them 1d. ; 
for every iron (heron) or osprey’s head, 4d.; for the head of every 
woodwall, pye, jay, raven, oc kite, rd.; for the head of every bird 
which is called the king’sfisher, 1d.; for the head of every bull- 
finch or other bird that devoureth the blowth (bloom) of fruit, 1d. ; 
for the head of every fox or gray (badger), 1s.; for the head of 
every fitchewe, polecat, weasel, stote, fayrebad, and wild cat, 1d. ; 
for the head of every otter or hedgehog, 
2d.; for the head of every three rats or 
twelve mice, 1d.; and for the head of every 
moldewarpe or want (mole), 4d. The dis- 
tributors were enjoined to keep the eggs and 
heads in some convenient place, and at least 
once a month bring forth the collection 
before the churchwardens and six taxors, or 
any three of them, who were to enter up 
in writing a true account of the heads and 
eggs, and the money laid out on them. 
After the account was entered, the heads 
and eggs were to be burned, consumed, 
or cut in sunder, in the presence of the 
committee. 

As time went on the payment for vermin 
rose in accordance with the value of money; 
it also varied considerably and most sensibly 
according to the district where they were 
found and the proportions that were sup- 
posed to be destructive. At Aldworth, Berk- 
shire, is an eighteenth century book of 
churchwarden accounts, which abounds in 
vermin entries. The polecat has long ago 
disappeared from the neighbourhood, but was 
then norarity. In 1763 the parish paid 4d. 
for a polecat; in the following year there is 
a like entry, but a second polecat, presumably 
a young one, only realised 2d. In 1760 the 
usual 4d. a head was paid for three polecats ; 
while in 1770 four were slain, and ten in 1772. 
Sparrow-hawks seem to have been regarded 
as the special plague of this then well- 
wooded Berkshire parish. The scale of 
payment was not high. In 1756 nine 
sparrow-hawks produced a reward of 4d., 
but afterwards they only realised 3d. a 
dozen. In 1771 the vast number of 264 
sparrow-hawks were brought to the church wardens by four 
persons, who were remunerated at the rate first named. In 
the same year 4d. each was paid for three hedgehogs, and the 
same sum for a stoat. There are entries of 4d. each, under 1763, 
for a stoat, ‘‘a whesell,” ‘a fitchet,” anda polecat, showing that 
these were four different animals. Fitchet is usually described 
as another term for a polecat, but it was clearly not considered 
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so either in sixteenth century legislation or in this Berkshire 
parish account two centuries later. 

The northern or wilder part of Derbyshire was a happy 
hunting-ground for vermin, and where the old parish accounts 
are preserved it is found that they have left abundant traces 
behind them. Youlgreave, near Bakewell, has a remarkably 
fine set of old parish books. The churchwardens’ accounts 
begin in 1604, but vermin entries are not found until a good deal 
later. The first time foxes are mentioned is under the year 1639, 
when 2s. 8d. was paid for killing foxes. “Two ravens were killed 
in 1666 at 4d. each. In 1687 thirty-five hedgehogs realised 
5s. 10d. At a parish meeting held in 1712 it was agreed that 
“no money be allowed in futurity for hedgehogs, ravens within 
y* respective hamletts belonging to the church of Yolgreave by 
reason y® parish hath been grossly abus’d and impos’d upon in 
yt respect.” But this decision was not long maintained. 
Between 1724 and 1734 sixteen foxes, sixty-five hedgehogs, and 
eighty ravens were paid for by the parish. The sum given for 
a single fox varies from 1s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. This high price 
arose from the extraordinary boldness of the High Peak foxes, 
particularly in severe weather. 

In the parish of Hope, as late as the early part of the 
nineteenth century, it was customary to light fires round 
some of the more remote sheepfolds to keep the foxes off at 
nightfall and during the lambing season. Over the entrance 
of the south porch of Hope church is a small niche that used 
doubtless to be occupied by a figure of St. Peter, the patron 
saint. This used to be put toa strange use. It was the custom 
of the churchwardens, as late as 1820-30, when they had paid for 
a fox, to place Reynard’s carcase in this niche, as a visible proof 
to the Sunday congregation of the righteous use that was being 
made of their money. 

The eighteenth century churchwarden accounts of Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, which included a great stretch of Peak forest, 
contain many notices of vermin slaughter. In 1729, the large 
sum of 13s. 10d. was disbursed for hedgehogs and ravens. A fox 
head realised 1s. in 1732, and badger heads (probably six) 6s. ; 
in the same year hedgehogs at 2d. each and ravens at 4d. each 
cost the parish £1 4s. 3d. In 1733, raven heads obtained 55s., 
badgers 2s., and fox heads and hedgehogs 11s. 4d. Similar items 
appear at intervals down to the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 

The slaughter of ‘noyfull fowles and vermyn” in another 
widespread Derbyshire parish, that of Wirksworth, was excessive 
two centuries ago. The loss of so vast a number of handsome 
ravens, now growing almost rare, is specially to be deplored. The 
Wirksworth parish accounts show that sixteen foxes were killed in 
1688. In 1710 no fewer than 191 ravens were paid for at 3d. a 
head; while the most fatal year for hedgehogs was 1725, when 
161 were killed. 

Parish officials seem to have considered themselves autho- 
rised to use assessed rates for helping to free themselves from 
anything of the nature of a plague, even if not provided for by 
any express statute. Thus in 1782, when there was a disastrous 
and most serious plague of the caterpillar of the brown-tail moth, 
action was taken by many parishes to have the hedgerows cleared. 
A shilling a bushel was given in some places for the cut-off webs, 
which were burnt in the presence of the churchwardens and 
overseers. In one parish eighty bushels were thus collected, 
paid for, and burnt in a single day. 
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THE RETURN OF THE WADERS. 

URING this month many of the wading birds, which have 
been nesting and bringing up their families in the far 
North of Europe and Asia, some of them well within the 
Arctic Circle, will be alighting on our English coast-line 
on their way South, or taking up their sesidential quarters 
with us for autumn and winter. The Southern migration 
may be looked for even before Sep:ember has set in. I have 
more than once shot cunlin, for example, on the Sussex Coast in the 
last week of August, and I have seen and shot curlew sandpiper, 
sometimes known as pigmy curlew, during the first week in September. 
Grey phalarope, again, are to be looked for towards the end of 
August. I have noted them on their return passage so early as_ the 
last few days of August and the first week in September. What changes 
must these birds experience during the course of their far migrations ! 
In June they were swimming in ice-cold water, among the bergs of 
the Greenland Coast, or some other half-frozen habitat, By early 
September they may be seen paddling in the sun-warmed waters 
of our English coast-line; while a few weeks later they may have 
reached Chili, the shores of New Zealand, or some other ‘equally 
distant country! By the way, many of our British waders may now be 
watched at leisure and in the life at the new pond and enclosure prepared for 
them in the Zoological Society’s Gardens. The enquiring and youthful 
naturalist may here see ruffs and reeves, sandpipers, curlew, oyster-catchers, 
and other species, very much as they appear in the wild state. This is an 
admirable little collection, well worthy of notice. 
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GREY PLOVER. 

The restless wading birds, passing South, tell, but too surely, year 
by year, the melancholy yet familisr tale of a departing summer. Late 
in August, on a small tidal river near the sea, I noted a couple of 
grey plover feeding on a mudbank left bare by the outgoing tide. 
How far, how very far, must these wanderers have hastened from their 
nesting-place within the Arctic Circle, and to what remote part of the earth 
will they not, after resting a while on English shores, be winging their tlight ! 
I have, with infinite feelings of pleasure, often noted, and occasionally shot, 
the grey plover on the shores of Cape Colony, where it is well known in its 
winter plumage. This handsome plover is one of the greatest ef all our 
travellers, reaching in its winter migration not only South Africa, but other 
countries so distant and so widely sundered as Ceylon and Tasmania. The 
turnstone, another wader, and a sort of cousin of the grey plover, is, perhaps, 
the most cosmopolitan of all birds, being found at ditierent seasons in almost 
every part of the world; but the grey plover is, in truth, almost as great a 
wanderer. Some people, unaccustcmed to the two birds, seem to find it hard 
to dist.nguish the elegant grey plover from the golden. Except in immature 
birds, which certainly have a somewhat close resemblance, there ought to be 
no real difficulty in separating the two species. One cardinal feature may 
always be relied upon—the grey plover has a hind toe, the golden plover none. 
Again, the axillary feathers are black in the grey plover, while in the Piuvier 
doré they are white. 

THE KING-OUSEL. 

The ring-ousel is another of our familiar summer birds which, during 
September and October, is also quitting our shores. Towards the end of 
August a pair were noted in Clapham Park, near London. An old country 
name, ‘‘ Michaelmas Blackbird,” indicates plainly enough the migrative habit 
of this species. The winter resorts of the ring-ousel are chiefly South 
Europe, Asia Minor, and North Africa. In Morocco, where I have noticed 
them in November and December, they penetrate as far as the Atlas range, 
if not beyond. Riippel, the well-known naturalist, found them in Nubia; 
while Adamson saw them as far to the westward as Fayal, one of the islands 
of the Azores, where he describes them as feeding upon strawberries. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that these birds entirely desert Britain during the 
winter season. <A few remain, even in Scotland, throughout the vear. They 
have been noticed in Galloway, in the Ochils, and elsewhere, during winter. 
The Rev. C. L. Eagles, a close observer, describes them as frequenting the 
slopes of the Black Mountains in Herefordshire all the year round. And 
in Mr. J. E. Harting’s ‘‘ Handbook of British Birds” will be found other 
evidences of the occurrence of the ring-ousel in these islands during winter. 

Tue LONGEVITY OF BiRbs. 

The raptorial birds are generally credited by naturalists with attaining 
a greater age than any other feathered creatures. Eagles and falcons, 
undoubtedly, often enjoy an enormous span of life, compared with many of 
the smaller birds, There died, some two years since, in the aviary of Mr. 
Meade-Waldo, an eagle-owl which had flourished seventy-five years in 
captivity. This bird was brought from Norway in the year 1829, and lived 
till the year 1904. During the last thirty years of its life it reared no less 
than ninety young ones. This, surely, was a remarkable achievement. 
Brehm, a careful observer and chronicler, mentions the case of a golden eagle 
which died in Vienna in 1719, having been captive no fewer than 104 years. 
Other remarkable instances of the longevity of eagles, vultures, and hawks 
have been from time to time noted. Ravens and parrots also have a reputa- 
tion—for the most part well-deserved—for attaining a highly respectable 
antiquity. Geese, if taken care of, are iong-lived creatures, and are quite 
capable of reaching a span of thirty or forty years. It is probable that wild 
geese occasionally exceed even this gcod old a 
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WEIGHT OF WILD GEESE, 

I was, by the way, lately asked the weight of a wild goose. That opens 
a rather wide field, for there are many wild geese. A fair average grey-lag 
goose would scale from 8}1b. to g}lb. But these weights are occasionally 
exceeded. A grey-lag shot near the Solway in January, Ig02, scaled no 
less than r1lb. 60z. The pink-footed goose is a smaller species, and 
averages from 6lb. to 7lb. The heaviest pink-foot of which I have a note 
was one shot on the East Coast of Scotland, two or three years since, which 
scaled 7#lb. The bean goose scales usually from 51b, to rather more than 
7lb., while the bernacle attains about 5lb. The Brent goose is smaller, and 
weighs in good specimens seldom more than 4lb. The white-fronted goose, 
again, scales about 5lb. The finest ard heaviest wild goose of which I have 
personal cognisance is the magnificent spur-wing goose of Africa (Plectropterus 
gambensis), which measures as much as 44in. or 45in. in length, and weighs 
from 12lb. to 15lb. These grand birds are common on the lakes, vleis, and 
river systems of the interior of South Africa, The thud of a stricken bird as 
it hits the ground cr tumbles into the water is something to remember for 
the rest of one’s life. And this noble bird is, into the bargain, as good to 
eat as it is to weigh. One cannot say the same for the Egyptian goose, 
handsome though it is. 

THE STOAT’S ABSORPTION. 

The absorption of this bloodthirsty little creature in the pursuit, and 
especially in the capture, of its prey is a thing familiar to most observers of 
the country-side. The rage for blood seems temporarily to blind the litt ¢ 
fury, and often leads to its extinction by the keeper’s or sportsman’s 
gun. One day recently I had another example of the way in which 
a creature, normally so wary and so elusive, will accept fatal and quite 
unnecessary risks in the capture and death of its victim. I was 
partridge - shooting, and my companion and I were sitting at Junch 
unier a stack. Suddenly the loud squealing of a rabbit was heard. 
We jumped up, and my friend went forward with his gun. There was a 
scuffle in the grass, and then a young rabbit bounced up into the air and 
disappeared. This one escaped, Another few paces, and my friend stood 
within twenty yards of a stoat, which had a small rabbit by the neck, and 
was shaking it vigorously. It was compietely blinded by its blood-lust, and 
had neither eyes nor ears for anything but the murderous task upon which it 
was engaged. A single shot killed both stoat and rabbit, and ended the 
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flair. I have, by the way, to thank a correspondent (‘‘ Lichen Grey ”’) in 

CouNTRY LIFE of the 8th inst. for his curious note on the ‘‘Stoat’s 
urder,” a subject to which I referred some weeks since. I hope to touch 
on this in a later issue. H. A. B. 


] TT is Y ») Ny T 
IN THE GARDEN. 
PLANTING AND SELECTIONS OF BULBs. 

S the bulb-planting season has arrived in real earnest, a selection of 
the best kinds will be useful to our readers. Only those reason- 
able in price have been chosen, for the good reason that price 
does not govern beauty. A bulb priced at a farthing is as fair 
to see as one a hundred times that value, almost every flower of 
the garden having in the first days of existence a financial value 
at has long since passed away. It will be more helpful, perhaps, if a few 
nts are given on the cultivation of bu‘bs for flowering in the open garden, 
1 a few general rules will suffice. 
is necessary, in the first place, to 
unt only when the soil is in the 
per condition, that is, when it is 
ither very dry nor very wet, but in 
hat the gardener describes as a 
riable”’ state, which is opposed to 
und that is ‘‘sticky.” Another 
int is to firt trench the ground 
ere the bulbs are to go, unless the 
il is known to be of exceptional 
iality, and allow it to settle, which it 

ill do in a week or a fortnight. 

Depth to Llant the Bulls.— 
eginners, and gardeners even of 
‘neral experience, are never certain 
f the depth a bulb shou!d be planted, 
nd we may give the sound advice of 
he well-known growers, Messrs. Barr 
nd Sons of Covent Garden, on this 
important detail in the culture of 
bulbous flowers: ‘* Many amateurs 
ommit the fault of planting too deeply, 
and thousands of bulbs are spoilt in 


this way annually, Crocuses especially. 
A good general rule to follow is to 
over the bulb with soil once and 
half to twice its own depth, but not 
nore, measuring the bulb from base 
to shoulder, Thus a Daffodil bulb 
neasuring 2in. from base to shoulder 
should be covered with 3in. to qin. of 
soil, and a Crocus Luib measuring 
lin. in depth with only rin. to 2in. 
of soil.” 
3ULBS IN Ports. 

This is the best season of the 
year for planting bulbs in pots or in 
Never use dirty pots, for the 
reason that the soil sticks to the inside 
and prevents the free egress of water, 
at the same time conducing to a sour 
condition of the fresh soil which has 
been used in the potting. As in the 
case of bulbs planted in the open 
ground, the soil must be ‘‘ friable,” and 


boxes, 


made up of two-thiris very fibry loam, 
not sifted, but the clods puiled apart 
with the hand, a third of well-decayed 
leaf-mould, and a dash of sharp silver 
sand. Over the hole in the bottom of 
the pots place a large crock, then a 
few smaller ones, and in a final layer 
some of the rougher loam to prevent the 
finer particles of the soil silting down 
and choking the drainage. Again we 
vive Messrs. Barr’s advice on planting : 
‘The larger bulbs should be only half 
covered with soil, the level of which 
should be half an inch below the rim 
f the pot, to allow of watering when 
the bulbs are in growth, After pot- 
ng is over, remove the pots to a 
-iace under a north wall, placing them 
1a layer of coal ashes to prevent worms entering the hole in the bottom 
d disturbing the drainage. Then also cover the whole of the collection to 
lepth of 3in. with ashes, giving no water, and allowing them to remain in 
S position fur about three months, At the end of this season of 
reparation the roots will be abundant and strong, and in condition for 
removal under glass. It is not wise to remove ali the pots at one time, but 
radually, so as to ensure a succession of flowers in the greenhouce or for 
talever structure the bulbs are intended. The transition from the ash- 
ed to artificial heat should be gradual, a brief season in a cold frame or 
reenhouse, screened at first from the sun, and give a little liquid manure 
intervals to encourage strength in the flower-spike. From thence the 
ulbs may go to the house heated artificially, the temperature depending 
on the time they are desired in full bloom.” 
3ULBS IN BOWLS. 
We have grown bulbs, especially Daffodils, and the Polyanthus Narcissus 
1 particular, in perfection in bowls without drainage of any description by the 
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use of the Jadoo fibre, which is light, porous, and, therefore, does not become 
sour, as would be the case if ordinary potting mould were used. These 
bowls are charming decorative objects when the bulbs have attained their 
full flowering, and may be placed on the table, sideboard, or in the window, 
with the knowledge that they will adorn and perfume the home. Place the 
bulbs at about the same depth as recommended in the case of those to be 
grown in pots, water freely, and then plunge in Cocoanut fibre for about 
three months; a cool, dark cellar or cupboard will suffice, where, in time, 
growth will proceed. When a few inches of growth have been made, take 
the bulbs to the wincow of a cool room or a cool greenhouse, in both 
places keeping them close to the glass to ensure a sturdy flower-spike. Air 
and light are the first essentials towards abundant flowering and a strong 
leaf development. Anything approaching a forcing temperature will end in 
failure. 
BuLbs IN WINDOW-BOXES 

We are surprised that the culture of bulbs in window-boxes is not more 
generally adopted—Daffodils, Hyac'nths, Crocuses, Scillas, Cnionodoxas, 
Grape Hyacinth, Tulips (except the 
late-flowering or May Tulips, which 
have too tall a flower-stem), Snow- 
drops, and last, but certainly not 
least, the exquisite little bulbous Irises 
of the opening year—I. reticulata, 
Hlistrio, histrioides, alata, bakeriana, 
Danfordiz, persica, and the soft blue 
Vartani. We have only mentioned the 
more familiar of this lovely race, but 
growing the bulbs in the window-boxes 
is to be commended for two reasons— 
(1) They are happy under such con- 
ditions, (2) the flowers may be more 
adequately protected from the weather 
than in the open garden, and the 
delicate beauty of their form and 
colouring may be more comfortably 
enjoyed. 
early bulbous Irises was first suggested 
to the writer by the late Mr. F. W. 
Burbidge, curator of the Trinity College 
Botanic Gardens, Dublin. 


This way of growing the 


There is no 
mystery in Iris culture in boxes. There 
should be holes in the bottom of the 
box for drainage, a layer of broken 
crocks over them, then rough leaf- 
mould to avoid the finer soil running 
down and preventing free egress of 
water, and good loam for the main 
portion of the compost. Many 
these early Irises have flowers of 
delicious perfume, I. reticulata in 
particular, these scenting the air with 
an odour of Violets. 

THE CHEAPEST AND Most BEAUTIFUL 

SU LBS, 

Only bulbs of reasonable price 
and decided beauty are included. 
Those who have an advanced know- 
ledge of this beautiful race will require 
no, or little, help in this, to the 
beginner, perplexing sifting out rom 
catalogues and books of a few beautiful 
varieties in the various sections. 

Anemone (Windflower). — The 


yf 


gems of this family are perhaps the 
forms of the Poppy Anemone or A. 
coronaria, which comprises the St. Brigid 
and Aldborough, toth of wonderful 
beauty, with flowers of large size and 
great variety of colouring. Any well- 
drained soil suits the Poppy Anemone, 
and the roots should have a space of 
4in. to 6in. apart, and a depth of soil 
of 3in. The flowers are welcome for 
indoor dzcorations, and some are single 
and others semi-double. A. fulgens 
is one of the most brilliant flowers 
of the spring garden. Its shapely 
petals are almost painful in colour, 
so intense is the shade of scarlet, 
and it has been the practice of the 
writer to plant eariy in autumn, not 
lacer than the present moment, in a place where the winds are softened by 
a hedge and the aspect is sunny. Plant the Anemone apennina (the 
Apennine Windflower) at the foot of trees, in the grass, ani anywhere its 
blue flowers will give beauty to the spring garden. A planting of this 
flower of flowers in woodland or in the grass near the house is a little cloud of 
sky blue when the sky above is bluest. A. robinsoniana, a variety of the 
Windflower of our woods, is soft lavender in col -ur, and even fairer than the 
Windflower from the Apennines. 
(Z hese notes will b? continuei in our next issue.) 
FRUIT TREE PLANTING. 

The time has arrived for the planting of fruit and other trees, and the 

ground should be prepared at once. 


Copyright. 


One reason why the trees should be 
planted as soon as possible is that the ground is still warm, and in a condition 
for the roots to take more kindly to .t. Given a moderately wet autumn, all 
will be well. When the site for the orcherd has been previously a vegetable 
garden, or well cropped, no additional manuring will be necessary. 
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N a country where each village has individual charm, where roads, again, lead from Salisbury to Stonehenge, the Down road, 
every church bears its own record of history remote and and that which passes through the villages in the valiey; and 
undisturbed, where one and all share the perfect setting of this one is generally chosen by those who come to visit Stonehenge. 
high Downland and green meads, it is difficult to set one It leads through Stratford-sub-Castle, Little Durnford, the 
apart for notice, when all deserve such praise. Yet Wilsford three Woodfords, and Great Durnford, names one and all telling 

is typical of many. It is situated about two and a-half miles of the river that flows between. And after leaving Lake, and just 
from Stonehenge, and two from the town of Amesbury. Two before reaching Wilsford, it turns away towards a long grassy 
track that winds among the 


undulating Downs. Here, 
before the ruined temple oi 
Stonehenge, ‘‘ where the 
learned have amused and : 
bewildered themselves with 
theoretical speculations con 
cerning its origin and use, and 
which the vulgar have con- 
templated with superstitious 
amazement and awe,” the 
road fades away and disappears 
among its ruts and grass- 
grown trenches, leaving the 
visitors outside, probably ex- 
pressing their feelings on the 
fence which now surrounds 
the Stones, or more dutifully 
paying their shilling and en- 
tering, to talk with the well- 
informed policeman inside. 

Wilsford Manor was built 
between February, 1904, and 
February, 1906, the architect 
Mr. Detmar Blow’s previous 
work in Wiltshire being the 
under-pinning of East Knoyle 
Church tower, Little Ridge 
House, near Fonthill, belong- 
ing to Mr. Hugh Morrison, 
and the restoration of Lake 
House. His name will be 
further recognised in connec- 
tion with work now in process 
in King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. 

In the place of the 
present house at Wilsford, 
there stood a small house oi 
no architectural merit. The 
beauty of the garden, with its 
yew hedges and great ilex 
trees, spoke of a_ worthier 
house having been there origi- 
nally. And the foundations o! 
this were in fact discovered 
when the digging and dis 
placing of the earth began 
A low wall was found buil 
in the chequer pattern of ston: 
and flint, characteristic c! 
many Elizabethan buildings i 
South Wiltshire. Fragment 
ot old mullions were also 
found. Some of these wer 
saved, and after years c 
interment set up once mot 
to face the weather in th 
windows of the presen 
house. The tusks of a boa 
were found, and a fe 
trifling coins, beside man 
Copyright THE GABLES, EAST FRONT. COUNTRY LIFE," beautilul fossils, called locali 
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«- Shepherds’ Crowns.” Whether the tusks were those of a wild 
or stalled boar we cannot tell. But tradition speaks of the last 
wild boar in England having been killed at Wishford, a village 
about ten miles distant, and it is known these reed-grown 
marshes harboured the wild boar. One beauty the previous 
house could boast—it had luxuriant masses of creeping plants 
upon its walls. ‘These, it was resolved, should be saved 
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if thought could do it. They were taken down most carefully, 
and a temporary wall—a wooden rack—prepared for them at the 
bottom of the garden. Here they laid themselves out in comfort 
till the new house was tall enough to take them back; and in the 
following autumn, when the sap was again low, they were once 
more as carefully moved. And so it came about that, long before 
the house was completed and habitable, they were all “ blowing 
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er. STEPS TO 
and growing” on the walis. How earnestly the buds were watched 
next spring, to see whether Nature would resent this handling ! 
Perhaps she had been mollified by so great a desire being 
evidenced to avoid bare walls, a thing she detests, as may 
readily be seen by the way in which she covers everything 
with her moss and lichens. Be that as it may, the creepers 
lived. Even two vines that had dwelled in a conservatory, 
crouching to man’s cultivation, and bearing enormous grapes, 
allowed themselves to be transplanted outside. And where 
they had before 
borne leaves 
that might al- 
most have been 
measured by 
acres, they now 
put forth little 
wild leaves, 
doubly crisped 
and curled — by 
the weather, and 
even bore one 
bunch of acid little 
grapes. 

It is difficult 
to express. the 
ereat interest of 
house- building 
where almost 
each stone is 
chosen and dis- 
cussed. Perhaps 
Bess of Hard- 
wicke never 
mixed her own 
mortar, but she 
would have en- 
joyed building 
even more if she 
had. There are 
two kinds of flint 
when you have 
knapped them 
open (for a flint Copyren 
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before it can be used in this particular manner of building 
must be rid of its calcareous coat), and “ knapping” flints 
is the local term for striking them with sharp blows repeatedly 
till the spot is touched at which they fly asunder. The right kind 
is a flint of a grey agate colouring, and not the dark glossy flints 
that are like bottle-ends. These last, unless repeatedly cautioned, 
were invariably the ones preferred by the workmen for use. And 
many a course was picked out and altered if not perfectly con- 
venient to the eye. This was possible owing to an estimation 
of time that was 
Oriental. ‘ The 
wingéd chariot 
hurrying near” of 
contract work was 
absent, for there 
Was no _ contrac- 
tor, and with the 
exception of wood- 
work in the inte- 
rior skilfully car- 
ried out by Mr. 
Ernest Gimson 
and his men, the 
house was built by 
local labour. Sand 
was found in a 
paddock two fields 
distant, and all 
the stone of the 
smaller building 
that stood on the 
spot previously 
was incorporated 
in the present 
house. 

The country 
immediately in 
front of the 
windows belongs 
above everything 
to the poetry ot 
, Andrew Marvell. 
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few poets who have written of water-meadows; that lush pasturage 
“Where floods did lately drown” : 


And now the waves are failen and dried, 
And now the meadows fresher dyed, 
Whose grass with moisture colour dashed 
Seems as green silks but newly washed. 
No serpent here, nor crocodile 

Remains behind our little Nile, 

Unless itself you will mistake 

Among these meads the only snake. 
See! in what harmless wanton folds 

It everywhere the meadow holds. 

O! what a pleasure ’tis to hedge 

My temples here, with heavy sedge, 
Abandoning my lazy side 

Stretched as a bank unto the tide. 

Or to suspend my sliding foot 

On the osiers’ underminéd root, 

And in its branches tough to hang 
While at my lines the fishes twang ! 


It is but saying the said to speak of the beauty of these 
meadows; everyone knows their charm. The pollard willows, 
most beautiful, perhaps, in February, because then their bronze 
boughs show red against the green. And later, these same 
meadows set with their generous clumps of shining marsh- 
marigolds, and later still showing the perfection of the yellow 
flower-de-luce, a flower that, with the honeysuckle, may claim, 
as a mere matter of drawing, to be among the most beautiful of 
Nature’s designs. 

But if a traveller were asked what he considered the 
salient features of South Wiltshire, his answer should be her 
mills and barns. In other counties you may see splendid 
instances of the tithe-barn, but here in any farmyard you pass the 
barns claim your notice. Deep in their mouse-coloured thatch 
they stand telling of smooth clean threshing floors within, their 
high cool spaces crossed by gigantic beams. There are ralters 
dim with cobwebs, wide as Eastern carpets, and spun surely by 
spiders of a Brobdingnagian size, and far in the dusky corners 
are the sliding beaps of polished grain. 

And the mills that span the Avon and the Wylye are built 
of grey flint and weather-beaten oak. Sometimes a course or 
two of lichened brick or chalk blocks, and the old grindstone 
set as a threshold by the lintel of the door. The whole place 
clanks and thunders round you, and there is a shudder in the 
flooring as.you stand. There are hand-trucks to carry the lolling 
sacks, set low on stout work-polished wheels. Trap-doors with 
ring handles that shine like silver, and upright ladders of narrow 
slats. Feet disappearing through the ceiling and heads emerging 
from the floor; that’s a mill. 

But of the water that turns it, and the meadows, and the 
mill-pool, another shall speak here than I : 

I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Though quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel 
The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal. 
PAMELA TENNANT. 


MAHOGANY “FIRST LOG” 
IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 


HE “ First Log ”’—one of the old customs connected with 
mahogany cutting in British Honduras—takes place at 
each work, or bank, annually, and is the occasion of 
much merry-making and a considerable amount of 
drinking, the latter being the cutter’s (labourer) idea 

of enjoyment. For the benefit of those who are not initiated into 
the mysteries of mahogany cutting, I will endeavour to explain 
briefly the different stages. In the early autumn a man, locally 
known as a hunter, is sent into the bush to find a sufficient 
number of trees to make a good year’s work, and run out trails, 
or picados, to the river or creek. He must also take into con- 
sideration the nature of the ground, avoiding hills and swamps if 
possible. The locality having been selected, the hunter goes 
through the bush, climbing trees here and there to get a clear 
view of the country, and to distinguish the mahogany trees, the 
foliage of which, at this season, has a yellowish tinge. As soon 
as he sees the trees he drops a stick to the ground on the side 
nearest to his quarry, so that, on coming down, he has tie 
direction, This goes on until the quantity of trees required is 
located. The next thing is to get a gang of men together at 
Christmas-time, the labour-hiring season throughout the colony ; 
this being done by the foreman and captain, who know the 
cutters and can pick the men they want. These men have to 
sign, before a magistrate or his deputy, to work for a given time 
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(usually from nine to eleven months) at, say, £2 Ios. per month 
and rations, the latter consisting of seven quarts ot flour and 4). of 
salt pork per week, captains and carpenters getting more, with the 
addition of sugar and coffee beans. 

The gang having been signed on and paid two or three months’ 
wages in advance, the most difficult part now falls to the 
foreman, who must get his men away from town as soon as 
possible. To do this he should be possessed of as many arms 
as there are men, because no sooner does he bring one man to 
the boat, than another wants to ‘run round the corner for a few 
minutes’’; however, after a day or two (time being no great 
object to the cutter), in which all their money is spent, the 
men are really off if the boat be kept away from the banks. 
Railways being non-existent, all travelling in the colany is done 
either by water or on horseback. The principal river conveyance 
is the pit-pan, a long, narrow, flat-bottomed boat, built out of a 
single tree (cedar or yemeri). It is propelled by paddles, 
and at this kind of thing the British Honduras native can hold 
his own against all comers for endurance. The men having 
arrived at the bank, a certain time is allowed for house-building 
or repairing. This is not a very hard task, as a rule, as 
everything is at hand—palm leaves for thatching the roof, posts 
and poles for uprights and rafters, bamboo or cabbage palm for 
sides, vines for tying instead of nails, and, lastly, Mother Earth 
for the floor. 

Now commences the real work, for roads have to be cleared 
for bringing out the logs as soon as the dry weather sets in. 
This work is done by task, and if a man is quick with his axe 
and machete (a kind of cutlass) he can be finished before noon, 
and have the rest of the day for hunting (here he has neither 
game, gun, nor dog licence to worry about) or making a vegetable 
garden. The foreman does not do any actual bush work, except 
going out occasionally to see that everything is right; but the 
captain is the man, and it depends on him to a great extent 
whether the season is a gcod one or not. Each day he goes out 
at daylight with the men, giving out the tasks, and seeing that 
each 1s properly done before the man leaves for home, as should it 
not be to his liking the manis charged for the day or he must do 
itagain. Many cutters make extra wages by doing two tasks a 
day, though the majority think one enough. The old mahogany 
captain, an almost extinct species, is very strict, and has been 
known to roll along a truck-pass nearly naked in order to find 
out any small stumps or pegs which may have been overlooked 
by the Jabourer, and woebetide the man in whose task they are 
found, as he is promptly charged for a lost day. These stumps 
are very injurious to the cattle, often laming them, hence the 
objection to them. 

The main and wing passes having been opened, the next 
step is the felling of the trees. This is done in the waning moon, 
as at this time the sap is supposed to be at the roots, and the 
trees are not so likely to split as they fall. Here, again, is task 
work, the cutters having to fell and lop the branches of from one 
to three trees. Having selected the best position for the tree to 
fall, so as to make the loading as easy as possible, the cutter 
makes a barbecue, or rough platform, from Sft. to 12ft. high, so 
as to be able to get at the trunk above the spurs or buttresses, 
and climbing up with his felling axe, he bellies the tree on the 
side he wants it to fall, then, getting round the other side, with 
a few good strokes breaks the back. At the first sound of crack- 
ing he jumps clear, and down comes the king of the forest with 
a mighty crash. During the time the roads were being cleared 
and the trees felled, the carpenter has been busy making new 
trucks or repairing old ones, and getting spare parts ready for the 
trucking season when he would have no time for extra work. 
The trucks are made of native hard wood, and the wheels consist 
of sections of a tree rounded, and a box let in, the average width 
of a tyre being about roin. The cattlemen have also been busy 
scouring the country for cattle, which often stray great distances 
in a place where fences are the exception rather than the rule. 
Three sets (fourteen head) are usually allowed for each truck per 
season, and where there are five or six trucks, this means a good 
many. ‘The wheelers, or tongue steers, and leaders are old, the 
others being mixed. As each animal has a name, where there 
are large numbers the cattlemen require good memories. 

The dry season having set in, and the roads being hard enough, 
preparations for the “First Log” festivitiesare now begun. The 
foreman gets together considerable quantities of fluids and solids 
(especially the former, as the cutter always has a powerful thirst 
for anything stronger than water), and invitations are sent to the 
adjoining banks and settlements. Having been honoured with an 
invitation to the “ First Log’? at Long Pond in April, 1898, my first 
thought was “* How shall I get there?’ as I was in Belize, about 
twenty-five miles away, and did not at that time own a horse; 
but after looking round I got hold of a mule about eleven or 
twelve hands high (though for strength and trickery he might 
have been twenty hands). As some of my readers may not know 
it, | may mention that a mule can kick at any angle, and on 
several occasions I have been kicked on the heel when riding 
one. On the morning of my departure I| started to saddle up 
with one eye on my steed’s ears and the other on his tail, where 
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1 had to put the crupper. After some manceuvring near a tree, 
most of the steeds being only half broken, I got everything on, 
and found very little except saddle and head in sight; but size in 
a mule counts for very little, and my animal was no exception, as 
he tired out a good horse a friend was riding. Leaving Belize 
about seven o’clock one morning, we made our way along the 
Haulover Road—the only one leading out of town—and alter a 
five-mile ride we came to the ferry. This is crossed on a scow, 
with a steel hawser from bank to bank, and for the next three 
miles our road lay along the river, after which we turned into the 
pine ridge, through which we continued until our arrival at Long 
Pond, about 12.30 noon. Here we met with a warm welcome 
from our host, who was expecting us much earlier in the day. 
One is apt to say, ‘* What made you take so long to do twenty- 
five miles?” Well, it does seem long in this country; but ina 
colony where the so-called roads are only bridle-paths, and not 
very good at that, and where walking is the usual pace, it is not 
as bad as it looks. 

After lunch and a change, I strolled out to see what was 
going on, and pick up a few souvenirs in the shape of ‘ ticks.” 
The ticks are little insects which are always to be found in the 
vicinity of cattle, and are also very partial to human flesh. 
They get their heads into one’s skin, and in pulling them off the 
head is frequently left in, causing obstinate ulcers. They do not 
annoy the cattle in British Honduras as they do in Australia, 
where whole herds have been exterminated by them. The chief 
point of interest at this time was the cattle-pen, where the 
drivers were busy getting the yokes and bows, etc., ready, and 
discussing previous performances. Each driver had chosen his 
set of oxen before, and they were standing headed together in pairs. 
Everything being now ready, the loaders are sent ahead, so as to 
be ready when the trucks arrive. Instead of using cant hooks, 
the cutter sticks to the old handspike, consequently about twice 
as many men are required to load. The drivers are decked out 
in their gala dress, which consists of a blue shirt or jersey, and a 
Tam o’ Shanter of some other colour, with streamers of mbbon 
fastened at the side. The hottest part of the day is now over, and 
the drivers hang round the foreman’s house waiting for the signal 
to start. This signal is given by sounding a conch shell, and at 
the first note there is a rush for the cattle-pen, where some very 
smart yoking up may be witnessed, and in a few minutes the 
cattle are bustled out and hitched on to the trucks, and away 
they go to the sound of shells, cracking of whips, and shouts of 
the excited cutters. On the departure of the trucks, the final 
preparations for the reception of the first log—flags to decorate, 
and a bottle of wine, which is to be broken by one of the fair sex 
on the winning truck for luck—are made. 

The logs selected are those nearest the camp, so that after 
a little while everyone is listening for the first sound of the 
returning trucks. Suddenly someone cries out, ‘* Here they come,” 
and a stranger hears what appears to be the report of a rifle, 
but is really the cracking of whips, which on a still day can be 
heard several miles off. These whips have a curved handle 
about 15in. long, and the thong, which is made of bolt-rope 
tarred, is from 15ft. to 2oft., the lash being silk grass (a long 
narrow fibre-leaf of the sisal order). The drivers are not allowed 
to use the whip on the cattle, as it is a very formidable weapon 
in a good man’s hand, every blow cutting like a knife. ‘They, 
therefore, only crack them, and this has the desired effect 
generally. Nearer come the sounds, and one can now distinguish 
the creaking of the trucks and the shouts of the drivers. Excite- 
ment runs very high at this stage of the proceedings, and wagers 
are made as to which truck is ahead. As the first truck comes 
up there is a rush for it; flags are stuck on, and one of the 
coloured ladies present breaks the bottle of wine as soon as it 
stops. The other trucks quickly follow, and there is a general 
uproar, as the drivers of the first one are sure to be accused of 
hindering the others. After the logs are canted off on to the 
barquadier and the cattle returned to the pen, the most important 
part—in the cutters’ estimation—now arrives. 

3efore the demijohn is broached the foreman takes care that 
all guns, axes, and machetes are locked up in the store, as when 
rum is in the ascendant, quarrels are apt to take place, and fists 
are not the only ways of settling them if any other weapon is 
handy. No first log would be considered complete without a 
dance, so that there is always a ballroom erected. This consists 
of a shed with thatched roof and no sides, Mother Earth forming 
the floor, and if in dancing one comes across an occasional 
root or peg, nothing is thought of it. The shed is lighted with 
pine-wood torches and a lantern or two. The band, which 
may include any known instrument, but is usually an 
accordion and drum, completes this part of the programme. 
After a few rounds of drinks, we all adjourned to the ballroom, 
and kept it going until daylight, the hardest part being to 
keep the band sober, as they always turned up each time the 
refreshments were served. During the night there was a constant 
supply of coffee and johnny cakes (rolls made without yeast), and 
the liquor was doled out very carefully, to make it last as long as 
possible, so that if anyone had not enough, he had only himself 
to blame. The next morning there was a cry for one drink 
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more, ‘* por quitar la goma” (commonly translated as “a hair of 
the dog,” etc.). The writer, on a similar occasion, saw a 
cutter tackle some white rum and camphor, as there was nothing 
else available, but from the expression on the man’s face, the 
cure must have been worse than the disease. 

The trucking having commenced, the hardest part of the 
work is experienced, as the hauling is done in the cool of the 
evening and night to save the cattle, who would quickly break 
down under the heat of the day. The gang get little sleep at this 
time, as the dry season is uncertain, and should the rainy season 
start earlier than usual, trucking would be stopped, as the cattle 
soon cut the roads up. It is a very weird sight to see the trucks 
at night, the drivers carrying torches, and with the creaking 
of the wheels and the cracking of whips, night is made hideous. 
Should the rains start before the wood is out, sliding has to be 
resorted to, and this is done by skidding the roads and fastening 
the logs on a rough sledge, though, if possible, this method is 
avoided, as it is much harder on the cattle. 

The wood being now all out on the barquadier (by a river 
or creek), and the logs rough-beat—that is to say, the sides 
roughly squared by the beating axe (a long narrow blade)—as 
soon as there is a good flood the logs are thrown into the river 
and allowed to float separately (a pit-pan, with men following to 
clear any which get ashore), until they get into slack water, when 
they are rafted with chains and dogs, and towed down to Belize. 
Here they are again hauled up for the final squaring or manu- 
facture. ‘The logs are first lined with a chalk line by an expert, 
as, should there be any error, the log is considered as spoilt. 
This idea is, I understand, an exploded one, as the logs are now 
shipped in the round. The squaring axe is now brought into 
play; it is totally different in shape to the felling or beating axes. 
The axe has a blade about 15in. wide, and a short curved handle, 
which enables the man to stand right against the log. This 
work is skilled labour, and a good hand can shave a log as 
cleanly as a carpenter could with a plane. The ends of the logs 
are sawn off, and the wood is now ready for shipment, and, as 
soon as the ship is ready, the logs are put into the water and 
towed alongside. 

Before closing, I should like to say a few words about the 
average cutter. Asa bushman he cannot be beaten, and though 
he is a great growler at times—and which of us is not ?—he does 
good work. He is very improvident, and never troubles about 
to-morrow (with very “few exceptions). One of the greatest 
curses of British Honduras is the advance system, which is 
injurious alike to master and servant. This is another of the 
old customs which are very hard to break down, as the men will 
not hire unless they are promised the usual three months’ 
advance. The last labour law was an attempt to put down the 
evil by limiting the advance to one month; but it did not have 
the desired effect, as the labourers refused to hire unless the 
usual amount were promised. One of the great evils of the 
advance is that the men commence with a debt, which is kept up 
until the end of the agreement, when they are paid off, no wages 
being paid meanwhile, except occasional small sums. It also 
puts the temptation of making two agreements in the labourer’s 
mind, as, having quickly spent his first money in a_ liquor 
shop, he naturally wants more, and does not worry about the 
consequence, which, as a rule, means three months’ imprison- 
ment and having to work out both agreements afterwards. 
The original idea of the advance was to enable the men, who are 
in the bush for nearly a year, to purchase clothes or anything 
else before leaving town, but now this is not necessary, as there 
is always a store on the bank, where the men can get what they 
need on account, though, of course, they pay through the nose 
for the privilege. Every cutter’s ideal is Christmas in Belize, 
where he puts in his time attending weddings, dances, horse and 
pit-pan races, and last, and by no means least, having ‘‘ a good 
old time” ina rum shop. In the bush he is very hospitable, and 
no one is turned from his door. Should any reader of CouNTRY 
Lire think of visiting a mahogany bank, I would suggest his 
carrying a bottle of rum, which will be more appreciated than 
a bag of dollars. DP. i. BLOCKLEY. 





A WILDFOWLING - 
- TRAGEDY. 


HE scene lies on the Scottish coastline, in a remote 
village close to the shore where fisher-folk had plied 
their craft since primeval days. Here dwelt two 
brothers, John and Andrew Mactavish, men in the 
prime of life, who earned their daily bread by unremit- 

ting pursuit of fish and fowl. Both owned punts of a primitive 
build, armed with weapons of the muzzle-loading type. 
Now it happened that John had taken to himself a wife, 
and had removed from their joint dwelling to a more commodious 
cottage at the far end of the village. So the two drifted apart, 
and wildfowling excursions were no longer planned and discussed 
together as in bygone days. 
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On a brilliant night in late November, Andrew, his solitary 
supper at an end, made his way to his punt and rowed leisurely 
northwards along the coastline. The moon was at her full, and 
her round yellow orb lit up the glassy water with weird, unearthly 
radiance. Across the sea came the sound of voices—the night- 
feeders were revelling on the mudflats; for great companies of 
fowl had arrived with the autumn blasts. As is the manner of 
men who dwell in solitude, he spoke his thoughts aloud: ‘‘ John’s 
awa’ tae the flats by the Black Rocks, so we'll no meet the 
nicht.” For the Black Rocks, gloomy precipices overhanging 
the sea, lay a full mile to the south, and hard by were mudbanks 
where many fowl gathered to feed at night. A casual meeting 
in the street had elicited this information, so Andrew, secure in 
the knowledge that John had taken the south beat, himself 
paddled gently to other feeding-grounds in the opposite direction. 
He soon paused, and listened with trained ear to the varied cries 
which echoed through the night. Before him, perhaps 30o0yds. 
away, the land sloped gradually down to the sea, and, when the 
tide was low, widgeon, geese, and other fowl revelled in the rich 
sea-grass and dabbled in the mud and ooze. The man’s attitude 
changed, he became alert and eager, the love of sport gleamed 
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very mudbanks where Andrew was cautiously approaching his 
quarry. While the latter was setting to them from the south, 
John, who had made a slight detour, was threading his way 
through another channel, which led him to within 5oyds. of the 
fowl. He raised himself slowly, and trained the long weapon 
loaded with its message of death. A cloud came over the moon, 
and for a few minutes he waited patiently till her light gleamed 
coldly once more through the darkness, All was ready; the duck 
were massed thick on the mudbanks, and splashing in the 
shallows around. A faint whistle to raise their heads, followed 
by the long-echoing ‘‘ boom” of the punt-gun, as the charge 
crashed into their midst. A low moan, as of aman in mortal pain, 
followed the shot. 

Widgeon lay thick on the water and the mud, and cripples 
dived in all directions as the punt was poled rapidly across the 
shallows, but all thoughts of sport had meanwhile departed. 
John, too, had heard the groan, which froze him to his heart’s 
core, oft repeated, till silence settled on the beach. Beyond the 
mudbanks, half sunk in the ooze, stranded by the outgoing tide, 
a gunning-punt lay, and a dead man gazed upwards to the sky. 
It was Andrew, and the horror of those awful moments passed 





E. H. R. Hillsworth, 


from every feature of his rugged countenance, lit up by the rays 
of the midnight moon. Noiselessly he slipped to the bottom of 
the punt, face downwards, and gazed intently through the 
shimmering dusk. Slowly the punt moved forward, as though 
propelled by invisible hands, through a deep-set, narrow channel 
which intersected the mudflats. He was ‘setting ”’ to fowl, for 
(he splashing and the voices of widgeon had revealed the presence 
of a great company some 2ooyds. away. A few scattered birds 
paddled close to the punt, as though wondering at the strange 
nonster which had found its way in from the deep. 

Now these mudbanks could be approached from several 
lirections, provided that the fowler knew his ground and was 
villing to run the risk of being stranded by the outgoing tide. 
Professional puntsmen often lie thus buried in the mud for hours 
at a stretch, in the hope of a big shot, as the birds feed closer to 
the banks towards daybreak. The unexpected arrival of his 
father-in-law after supper had detained John from his expedition 
to the flats by the Black Rocks, and, as the night was drawing 
0, he resolved to abandon the attempt, for the distance was 
considerable, and the night would be half spent before he reached 
the feeding-grounds. He, therefore, also proceeded northwards, 
and, as luck would have it, the voices of the fowl led him to the 
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like a surging current over his brother’s soul. He crossed the 
flat which lay between, and with trembling hands sought in 
vain for some heart-beat to show that life yet lingered. It was 
in vain, and drops of blood trickling down his face showed where 
the lead had entered. To some men flight would have seemed 
imperative; but no thought of self crossed the mind of John ashe 
staggered back to his craft. One thing was clear—he could not 
return home, nor could he endure life with the horror of this 
awful night looming ever before him, 

There was only one means of escape, and that road lay 
through the dread portals which lead to the eternal silence 
beyond. Here, perhaps, he might see Andrew, tell him how 
this awful mistake had occurred, beseech his forgiveness, and 
they might live again in amity as of yore. What a contrast 
between this and the other alternative—a long life of endless 
misery, self-reproach, and agonised regret! The small-bore 
was lying in the punt, the cripple-stopper for securing wounded 
fowl after the big gun had done its work. It was a simple matter 
to place it in position, to fasten string to the trigger, and to attach 
the other end by a slip noose to his boot. Ina tew moments all 
would be over, and the moon would gleam on two upturned faces 
gazing with sightless eyes into the starry heavens. On the 
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horizon snow-clouds flitted up, borne on the wings of the north- 
east wind which brings the storm. 

He lay down on his back in the bottom of the punt and held 
the muzzle close to his head. He closed his eyes, and prayed for 
a moment that his spirit might be free to follow his brother’s on 
its measureless journey through the infinite vastness of space. A 
cloud covered the moon, as though the heavens would fain close 
their eyes to the grim tragedy which was being enacted below. 

“‘lan!’’—a husky whisper reached his ears as the string 
was drawn tight by his foot. The Gaelic pronunciation of his 
name sounded strangely familiar. It was Andrew’s voice. 
Could it be that his brother’s soul was crying to him through 
the mists which now began to rise on the mudbanks as daybreak 
approached? Helistened a while, and the faint voice continued, 
“It’s a braw nicht for the fowl; we’ll awa’ to the duiks the nicht, 
Jan.” A wild hope surged through the heart of this man now on 
the verge of eternity. The deadly weapon ‘dropped from his 
hands, and the charge crashed through the side of the punt, 
leaving him unscathed. He rose, and the sight which greeted 
his eyes drove fear from his heart. Andrew was moving, was 
alive, and babbled, in his stupor, of bygone days as consciousness 
slowly returned. The clouds passed by, and the moon once 
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more shed her rays on the lonely Scottish shore. There was 
water hard by, close to the beach, where a tiny burn trickled 
into the sea. In a few minutes Andrew’s wounds were bathed, 
only flesh wounds, after all, caused by pellets which had 
ricocheted after the shot. 

As day broke two punts were paddled homewards side by 
side. In one sat a man with bandaged forehead and a heap of 
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widgeon at his feet. ‘* Yon was agran’ 
shot, Ian,” for with the coolness of his 
race Andrew had gathered the fowl 
which his brother would fain have left 
where they lay. On John’s face was the 
look of aman newly raised from the dead 
and delivered from a nameless fear. 


PATRIARCHAL 
METHODS. 


HE two photographs of harvest- 
ing which we publish here 
come from far Teneriffe, and 
are chiefly interesting in show- 
ing how in very out-of-the-way 

corners of the world the old methods 
still continue in use. The mind of 
every reader will recail the text of 
Scripture, “ Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the corn.” But 
what adds piquancy to the picture is 
the use of modern resources of civilisa- 
tion by those who still walk in the 
ancient primitive ways. We should 
almost have expected that whoever 
attended to the ox would be dressed 
in the long flowing garb of the East; 
but instead of that he is protected from 
the sun by a very modern umbrella, and those others 
who take part in the harvesting wear dresses that would 
not be out of place in an English harvesting- field of the 
twentieth century, where, be it remembered, the farm labourer 
of to-day wears no distinguishing garb. He has, for instance, 
laid aside the smock that served his forefathers so well, and his 
clothes bear every appearance of having been obtained originally 
from a cheap clothes shop in the town. It is the same in Teneriffe. 
The old garb has been entirely laid aside, and its place is taken 
by such articles of apparel as appear to have been worn out on 
Sundays, and are now given another spell of life as everyday 
wear. 

One need not enlarge either upon the greater picturesque- 
ness of the ancicnt patriarchal style. It began at a time when 
the world was very sparsely peopled, and though the ages showed 
what immense labours lay in front of humanity, every individual 
considered that he had command of unlimited leisure. The early 
agriculturists went about their tasks in the unhurried, unresting 
way that, according to a well-known saying of Goethe’s, is 
characteristic of stars and of Nature. They had no steam- 
ships waiting for their produce, and no markets to catch. 
The produce of the fields was designed exclusively for the 
use of those engaged in_ tillage, 
and the estate was complete in 
itself. But that is just what gives 
an air of grotesqueness to farming in 
Teneriffe at the present time. If you 
look at the ancient agriculturist you 
find that all he wore was manufactured, 
or rather hand-made, from the fleeces 
and pelts of his bestiaux. If you went 
into his house it was the same. The 
stone, mud, or timber of the country 
was the material of which his habita- 
tion was built. The reeds from the 
marsh provided thatch for his roof, 
carpet for his floor, and candles for 
lighting him to bed. His furniture, 
roughly hewn and shaped, was the 
work of his own hand and axe. His 
very waistcoat was of calf-skin, as were 
his leggings or brogues, tanned and 
dressed by himself or his womenkind, 
and his trade, if trade it might be called, 
was conducted by barter in kind. On 
his table were the fruits of his garden 
and field, the meat of animals he had 
himself fed and killed; in fact, he lived 
exactly as Horace, in a celebrated ode, 
declared that he wished to live. But 
to-day it is all otherwise. Everything 
a man wears, or nearly everything, is 
made by machinery, and most of his raiment consists of materia! 
that has been sent from the ends of the earth to be cheaply 
manufactured into stuff for his use. If we were to analyse and 
trace to their place of origin the different articles of dress worn by 
those harvesters of Teneriffe, we would be surprised to find from 
how many different points of the compass and from what immens« 
distances they have been procured. Even their food consists 
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to a considerable extent of material that has been imported. We 
do not feel so much surprised at all this in England, 
where harvesting, like everything else, has been reduced 
to a matter of mechanical work, so that instead of the 
picturesque labourers of old, we have on the harvest field one or 
two men in white jackets. It is in accordance with this change 
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that they should have laid aside the primitive adjuncts of their 
forefathers; but to go to Teneriffe and find the old rocks, as 
it were, still jutting out of the sea of modernity seems to make a 
jumble of time. Here we live at the same moment in the dim 
centuries that preceded the Christian Era and in the first years 
of the twentieth century. 





A. H. Robinson. RISING IN 
T comforts the fisherman after a long spell of drought 
when, in spite of the finest of gut and daintiest of 000 hooks, 

he has been unable to cast more than once over a fish 
without a wholesale helter-skelter taking place all over 

the water ; to muse—as he sits and smokes on the bank, 
waiting for the evening rise—on his earlier doings in June: on 
that day when, with just sufficient water in the river to enable 
him to use undrawn gut (and no one is really comfortable with 
anything else, though too often it’s a case of tréble x or no rise), 
he started to fish a water in a county north of the Midlands, 
which yet ranks with the best to be found in Hampshire for the 
sport to be had on it, and the wiliness of the trout that refuse to 
come out of it, except on the express invitation of some very 
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clever fisherman indeed. The May-fly were coming down 
fitfully, and the trout appeared almost indifferent to them, at 
least so it seemed to the fisherman as he put his rod together 
about ten o’clock on that sunny morning. but along the further 
bank, where the stream flowed dark in shade, three separate fish 
are marked down in position, and feeding—but on what it is not 
quite clear. It is a good long cast, and well up stream to the 
first one, and the little red quill has not floated 6in. before some- 
thing swirls at it; the top tightens, and a good fish comes 
plunging down over the beds of weed into the run under the near 
bank. Out of that pool he has to be dragged if the other two 
are to be caught, but it increases the odds on the fish, and the 
only thing to do is to walk down, keeping him on the run until 
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his open mouth proclaims him ‘ winded.” Luckily, these tactics 
succeed, and the first fish of the day comes to bank and basket— 
a good omen. ‘The second fish comes short, and, after a rest, 
again misses the fly, so, trusting to a larger mouthful to tempt 
where the smaller failed, a May-fly is put under his nose, and—— 
But what is this? Heturns as if he’d seen an otter, and bolts 
up stream, communicating the alarm as he passes to No. 3 and 
several others. He had felt the steel, perhaps, of the same 
pattern the day 
before, or possibly 
as he turned in 
his run had 
caught sight of a 
flicker of the rod 
or even the fisher- 
man himself. 
Anyway, it is no 
good waiting here. 
Another rising fish 
must be found 
higher up. Strol- 
ling along slowly, 
very slowly, or 
the gentle rises of 
the heaviest will 
be passed over, a 
halt is made in the 
open at the bottom 
of a stretch 
bounded by reeds 
close in shore and 
cut up into sepa- 
rate channels by = 4, H. Robinson. 
weed-banks, which 

break the surface and form many a little eddy. Crouching low 
on the bank, and telling the boy to stay where he is till called 
for, each run is searched with careful eye, and after a bit it is 
plain that something other than weed is making a disturbance now 
and again under the near bank. Thesun has gone in for a moment ; 
but as it comes out it outlines for a moment a fish that up till now 
has been the despair of countless fishermen, who have met him on 
his evening rambles to the big pools, but had no idea where he 
passed his days. Now the question arises, how about the tackle ? 
Is it to be the finest anda tiny red quill or undrawn and the May- 
fly? The thought of a heavy fish in among these weed-beds 
weighs the scale down in favour of the stouter gut, and an extra 
minute or two is devoted to testing its knots. Meantime the 
gentleman for whom all these preparations are being made has 
sucked down two more May-fly, and is evidently quite ready for a 
third. He can’t possibly see the fishermen, and the dull green 
rod is kept low, moving horizontally across the stream. The 
wind just catches the first chuck and lands it outward, wide of 
the mark. A fish this size expects his food to be put bang in 
front of him, during the daytime at any rate, and this time he has 
it ‘“*reet on his neb.”” The suspense and intense excitement of 
watching him rise slowly to it only a fisherman can imagine; but 
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the man who threw that last fly is no duffer, and the lift of the wrist 
comes just at the right moment, as the flash of the fish’s side is seen 
as hegoesdown. Whirr——! splash! right over the thickest of the 
weed-banks ke jumps, but not having seen what hit him does 
not attempt to bury himself, but swims there under the bank 
opposite to think it over. A fatal pause! The reel has just time 
to get back the line taken out, and then by brute force 
this noble fish is wound in on the top of the water across to 
where his assailant 
has sunk the net 
in readiness, and 
almost as he 
catches his first 
view of man, the 
net rises under 
him and his day 
is done. It was 
risky work, but 
the only way, as 
for some distance 
below the water 
was one mass of 
weed, and to have 
stood up would 
have been to spoil 
the stretch above. 
As it is, by crawl- 
ing just three 
paces forward 
another rise is 
within reach, and, 
though he is 
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missed, yet before 
the fisherman straightens his back a brace have been added to those 
already in the creel. How hard the work has been a glance at 
the angler’s face shows, and his wrist and forefinger must need a 
rest after all this cramped back-handed casting. In fishing 
there is so often something that interferes with the typical 
cast described in books—the cross wind, the high bank behind 
crowned with mowing grass, that overhanging bough, and, last 
but not least, the current that “drags” the fly just before it 
comes over the right spot. It is the circumventing of these 
successfully that stamps a man as in the first class, not the 
killing of a fish in such a pool as is shown in the first picture, 
when everything was straightforward. And this particular 
stream has plenty of these difficult places, where trees on one’s 
own bank leave litle room for the line behind, and a sort of 
modified Spey switch has to be made. 

It is always worth while to stop at a bridge after having 
thrown up under it in vain and study the inmates of the pool, 
their positions, and the set of the currents which bring the big 
yellow bubbles sailing down. In the heat of the day fish draw 
up under the cool dark arches, but rarely take a fly, unless drifted 
down on a leaf from above, and the odds against that manoeuvre 
coming off are long enough! And now that the morning rise is 
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over, and the fisherman has taken his share, he, wise and 
fortunate, inasmuch as he lives on his water, and can come out 
again this evening and to-morrow or the next day, wends his 
way back to lunch and a shady seat on the lawn until the 
evening. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

“ . 
ee UGUSTUS, His kingdom is within.” This might be 

taken as the keynote to the new dramatic poem which 

Mr. Newman Howard has written under the name of 

Constantine the Great (Dent). He has chosen the 

twilight of Christianity as the time, and a fable 
concerning Constantine as the subject of his verse. Briefly, the 
story is that he put to death his eldest son, Crispus, on account 
of an intrigue which he was thought to have carried on 
with his stepmother, Fausta. But in a brief prefatory note 
Mr. Howard disclaims all attempts at historic accuracy, and 
tells us that he has allowed the drama to be a work of 
imagination. It will be admitted that he has been fortunate 
in his choice of time and theme. Something of the pic- 
turesqueness of old Paganism still gleamed in the third century 
over a people unsettled in its religious convictions, while 
the pale Galilean, with his meek and humble faith, was being 
greeted as a God with a wider appeal than had been either the 
inexorably just Jehovah of the Jews or the personified human 
emotions worshipped by Greek and Roman. His was a new 
creed, and it is passing strange that, at a time when every king 
was a watrior, the gospel of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation, 
of poverty, purity, and humility, should have received the 
welcome it did from potentates like Constantine. Mr. Newman 
Howard has seized the dramatic possibilities of the time with 
rare instinct, and he makes us feel the clash and turmoil of 
those unhappy far-off times. Yet under the phrases of the 
secular drama we seem to hear the low, sweet chant of a hymn 
which tells us why the Christian conquered. He had gained that 
‘peace which passeth understanding,” and knew it to be more than 
any gift of potentate, or anything that principalities and powers had 
tooffer. Henceit wasthat hecould fight with wild beastsinthearena 
and suffer mangling torture and death with imperturbable courage 
and cheerfulness. He had surprised the secret that the fears and 
tremblings of the majority of human passions are not due to any- 
thing real, butare the effect only of monstrous and hideous shadows, 
shadows that cannot exist when the light shines clearly trom 
within. Perhaps it might be objected by the philosophic student 
that this was no discovery of Christians, that the sages of all time 
understood perfectly well that tranquiility and peace are internal, 
so that who possesses them nothing can disturb, and who does 
not possess them is a prey to every whirling wind of passion or 
fate that blows against him from without. Such, in ail 
probability, was the trend of our poet’s meditations when he 
sat down to compose this fine tragedy. He does not 
overburden the text with moralisation, but seems to 
recognise to the full that the secret of the drama is what 
Demosthenes told us was the secret of eloqguence—action, action, 
action. Hisdvamatis persone are not very numerous. They consist 
of Constantine, his son, and Maximian who abdicated Augustus, 
with some Christians, priests, and minor male characters. The 
chief woman is Fausta Augusta, the wife of Constantine, his 
divorced wite Minervina, a slave girl, and attendant on Fausta, 
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and a little girl called Lalage. As is customary in such poems, 
the drama has lyric pieces interspersed, and these have great 
freshness and beauty. In the very first scene Theona, the slave 
girl, is heard singing : 
Deep in the folds of the far Aeolian mountains 
Gleamed there a city: ah, Crocus of the morn ! 
Glad were the folk there, laughing by the fountains, 
Bare arms flashing in the ripe brown corn. 
Stay with me, pray with me, 
Visions of my childhood, 
White rose chaplets all shattered but the thorn ! 


It is one of the elements of the drama that this girl falls in love 
with Crispus, the son of Constantine. She is sold as a slave, an 
incident that helps to bring in as illustration one essential 
element of the time. But as acontrast to that we have a fire 
scene where the Empress is playing at being a Maenad: 


Bombo rushes out of the wood. He ts huge and fat, clad as Silenus, with 
buskins and crowned with ivy. He is followed by a troop of girls gaily dressed, 
and the Empress Fausta, with attendant ladies and eunuchs. Lalage runs to 
Lombo crying. 

BoMBo (Avsstng her). Ha, little Lalage, he struck thee, did he? Thou 

that art worth ten thousand popinjays. 

Mekes a rush at Fabius, seizes and tosses him on his shou/ders. 

Up, skinny !—ha, ha, ha !—the little pontiff ! 
Seats Fabius perilously on a tree branch: he groans with ludicrous alarm, 
Bow, Maenads, bow! Behold the great patrician ! 

Imitating Bombo, the girls make mock curtsey. One gives him a push, 
aid runs away screaming with laughter. He falis. Bombo :ifts him. 

Bombo, Fabius Quinctilius Cato, heir of Time, 

Last blossom of the blood of Ancient Rome, 
Hear doom! Whereas he spied upon yuur dance, 
Maenads! Maenads! You hear? He spied upon you. 

Giris. Fie! Fie. 

Fasius. I did not please you; I only looked—— 

Bompo. He looked! He pleads his guilt. Fabius, thou pleadest 
guilty of innocence of this virtuous crime ? 

Fasius. Not guilty! 

Bomso. Worse! Cold to your beauties, 

GiRLs. Fie. 

Bombo. [his is the doom of Pentheus, King of Thebes. 

He leads the song: 
The King of Thebes, a cunning hound, 
Upon the Maenads spied, oh ! 
Dancing they came and whirled him round ; 
Tossed were the clouds and cleft the ground ; 
His legs and arms they tied, oh ! 
Each to a nodding pine tree, bent, 
Which backward flew, and the limbs they rent, 
And flung them far and wide, oh! 


During the song Bombo has la‘d him face downwards, extended his legs 
and arms, and written in large /eltsrs on the white pontifical robes ‘* HIC 
JACET PHILOSOPiiiA EPICURI.” 


The stern and strict Constantine discovers her at one of these 
gaieties, and hence one of the misunderstandings on which the 
story depends. Maximian enters into a conspiracy to kill Con- 
stantine and suffers the consequences. Perhaps the most 
dramatic scene, however, occurs between Crispus and Constantine 
over the death of the mother of the former. It is too long to 
quote, and contains no purple passage, but in our opinion it is 
as good as anything that the author has yet written. The death 
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of Maximian divides the play practically into two pieces, and a 
very fine song is supposed to be heard between the two acts. 


Ai! Ai! 
Anguish eterne ! 
Cometh and goeth 
Queen Proserpine ! 
Poppies and pomegranates blowing shall cling to her ; 
Zephyrs shall sigh to her, nightingales sing to her: 
Us in the underworld never a ray 
Lights, nor the fluting of birds ; but the day 
Thou comest, thou Coré, thou Queen Proserpine, 
There flo:ts in the gloom of our sunless recesses 
A fragrance of flowers, and thy chapleted tresses. 
Rain light, and we reach in the ebb of the stream 
l.ean hands and wan faces, and lapt in a dream 
O |cves of our days on the earth, ye return $ 
Ai! Aji! 
Anguish eterne ! 
Unmated, unsated, 
We reach and we yearn 
lor the light and the love, the roses and wine, 
And the Wonder and Music of Earth, O divine, 
O child of Demeter, O Queen Proserpine ! 


The song passes into a wail, during which the curtain rises. 
The third act contains, among other things, a memorable scene 
in the interior of the temple of Cybele and Demeter, where the 
pagan priests are shown working a fraud for the purpose of 
entrapping Fausta. Theona, the slave girl, garlanded with roses, 
poppies, and pomegranates, is made to represent Proserpine, and 
the false priest induces Fausta to believe that any wish written 
on paper with water will be granted to her by the goddess. On 
this understanding, she is prevailed upon to write: 


Dear Goppess,—I love the Casar Crispus. Give me one hour with 
him alone, and I will worship thee for ever.—FAuSTA AUGUSTA. 
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By means of an acid the writing is discovered, and thus she 
comes into the power of her enemies. 

The artistic device of Mr. Newman Howard is, no doubt, 
effective; but it savours a little of the sensational novel of the 
nineteenth century, and what used to he called the Adelphi drama. 
It proves to be the undoing of Crispus, who, by an ingenious 
series of happenings, finds that he has either to suffer death or 
betray the honour of his sister. Theona makes an ineffectual 
endeavour to save him, but is too late, and finds death at her 
own hands, thus concluding a tragedy which fulfils the conditions 
required of thrilling the mind with pity and terror. In it, as we 
have said, Christianity is seen like the sun on a murky morning 
dawning over the world inclouds and bloodshed. But the human 
nature is well understood and wel! represented throughout. No 
praise can be too high for the mingling of energy and restraint 
which dignifies the style, obviously caught, though not imitated, 
from the Elizabethan dramatists. We may close our inadequate 
notice by quoting one more of the fine lyrics which are inter- 
spersed in the action. Itis the song of Theona, who, slave girl 
as she is, is no unworthy representative of tae divine feminine: 

Sailor, sailor, whither away ? 
3each thy boat in the shining bay. 
The curlew cries across the sea : 

It is my soul that cries to thee. 


Never the golden sunlight fails, 

Till to the call of the nightingales 

A star drops into the night and shines, 
A glow-worm through the dusky pines. 


Sailor, sailor, whither away ? 
Beach thy boat in the shining bay. 
The curlew cries across the sea; 

It is my soul that crics to thee. 


SHOOTING. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER MANAGEMENT OF 
GROUSE-SHOOTINGS. 
By Caprain W. H. Tuomasson. 


IIIS is a branch of grouse management which, as a 
rule, is unaccountably neglected. Tenants of shooting- 
places go North, shoot pretty well what their keepers 
wish 
them 

to do, and dis- ~ 
appear at the 
end of _ their 
time, leaving 


the manage- 

ment ol moors a 

in the hands of Sate oe. 

the keepers till - = 


the next year. 
A great deal 
more could be 
done to look 
after the grouse 
than is done at 
present, and a 
little manage- 
ment at this 
time of the year 
will work 
wonders. There 
is no doubt 
that this season 
has turned out 
a great deal 


better than W. A. Rouch. DRIVEN 


most people in 

Scotland ventured to expect after the hardships suffered 
by the grouse in the early spring. One certainly expected 
to see some bad birds, as many of the hens had 
been sitting (on bad eggs) for very much longer than the 
ordinary time. The cock birds also suffered, as they hung about 
the vicinity of the nests, where the hens were sitting, and lived 
on a somewhat limited amount of ground. The birds were 
healthy indeed, much more than one could have hoped. The 
young birds were,a little smaller than last yeat’s birds, which 
were the finest seen for years, but the late nesting had something 
to do with their being smaller. 

Beginning driving on August 12th, the proportion of old 
birds’in the bag was extraordinarily high at first, and it was not 
until September that the young birds really came to the guns. 
In all probability a much larger proportion than usual of 
the young birds are left, and the old birds got a_ great 





clearing off. Still, I am inclined to think that this season 
one ought to be rather hard upon the moor and reduce the 
stock more than usual. There are still more birds than one 
thinks on most moors, and the stock is unduly high; therefore a 
few extra birds taisen off all the moors would be so much to the 
good. The important thing is that every burnside on all moors 
should be hunted most carefully with dogs, and all weakly or 
pricked — birds, 
old cocks, 
should be 
cleared off. All 
unthriving birds 
get down to the 
water and 


2 should be swept 
$i off the moor. 
ie > These are the 

- . birds that later 


on hang about 
the springs, 
contaminating 
the ground and 
spoiling the 
water, and these 
are the birds 
that, becoming 
infected them- 
selves, are such 
a serious source 
of danger after- 
wards. It is 
impossible — to 
be too severe 
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personally we 
always have this class of ground worked over several times 
throughout the season after the regular shooting is done. One 
should get rid of these birds in preference to the more healthy and 
younger ones which are on the hill tops, and which come forward 
to the guns so gallantly. Therefore, instead of reducing one’s 
stock by extra days’ driving, it would be much better to clear the 
burnsides up thoroughly, and there is no finer sport than walking 
up a burn against a stiff head wind. 

There is a very short crop of berries this season, and the 
grouse will not have so varied a bill of fare as usual, but the 
heather has flowered and seeded well, though rather late. 
Altogether, prospects are very good and most promising. Large 
stocks of grouse can be kept on most moors—far larger than is 
generally supposed—but these stocks should be the strongest 
and best birds, and every old bird and unthriving grouse should 
be destroyed ruthlessly. 
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Thearticle on keeping grouse in good condition in your issue 
of September 15th contains much sound information. Every year 
teaches one more and more that young heather is the real secret 
of grouse management, and, though some years ago it would have 
been heresy to say so, most moors are not burnt enough. 

Supplementing the foregoing remarks of Captain Thomasson, 
the greater part of whose very large experience of all that 
touches grouse and their shooting has been gained on the 
splendid Hunthill Moor in Forfarshire, we may note.that The 
Mackintosh, writing from Moy, speaks of the benefit that the 
birds even on the highest tops (which are often neglected, as not 
being worth the trouble of attention) have received there from 
greater care bestowed on them. ‘I think,” he says, ‘that the 
grit and the surface drains are doing great good. The outlying 
birds on the tops are as big as on the lower grounds” (he is 
writing about the middle of September), ‘all owing to the tops 
being ‘shepherded’ and burned with the same care.” It has 
been previously noted, too, that on a forest belonging to The 
Mackintosh, but now in the tenancy of Mr. Achille Fould, who 
was for several years at Invermark, the coveys on the tops, at a 
height of 2,oooft. and so on, were found to be far bigger and 
stronger than the birds down low, and this in quite the early days 
of grouse-shooting. It is very difficult for the people who shoot 
on the same moors—well-tended moors—year by year to realise 
the ignorance and the neglect of keepers on some moors which are 
let year after year toa different tenant (no tenant caring to takethem 
twice), and which belong, perhaps, to a lady or to some man 
who has no knowledge at all of sport. It has always seemed to 
us that the best remedy for this really quite distressing state of 
things would be that the keeper should be sent on a visit, in order 
to receive an object-lesson in better things, to one or other of 
those many moors (and the number is increasing yearly) where 
all is done that experienced knowledge can suggest to bring up 
the grouse stock to the highest point that the moor permits. 





Goop RiEvoris FROM Moy. 

FOLLOWING the other reports which have so much bettered expectation 
with regard to the grouse stock, The Mackintosh writes of far better spert than 
had keen expected at Moy. ‘* We shot,” he writes, ‘fon September 11th, 12th, 
and 14th, and found a fine show of birds, extraordinarily plumaged and very 
strong. Aided by high winds on the 11th and 14th, some of the flights taken 
by the packs put them ‘ out of action’ for the remainder of the day. The 
12th was an ideal driving day, and we realised accordingly. There seem to 
be quite as many birds as last year,” and as a good many must have 
escaped, and it does not seem to be the intention to drive the moor again, 
there ought to be a very fine stock indeed left for next season. The 
Mackintosh adds that ‘‘ one bird killed at this date is worth two killed in 
August,” and that if he could rely on the weather he weuld never shoot 
earlier, The guns at Moy were nine each day, namely, The Mackintosh 
himself, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Lovat, Lord Tullibardine, Captain 
Godfrey Mundy, Mr. C. Part, Mr. Percy Wormald, Mr. P. Laming, and 
Mr. W. Vickers. All these shot all the three days except Mr. Vickers, whose 
place was taken by Mr. S. Bouverie cn the 14th. The bags were: 3803 
brace on the 11th, 503 on the r2th (the one calm day), and 327 on the 14th 
—a total of 1,210} on a moor about which the most pessimistic views were 
at one time of the season expressed freely. 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS. 

CHANCE reference to telescopic sights in an article by 
the writer on “ Chamois-driving” in these pages last 
week having aroused a certain 

amount of attention, a few remarks on 
the subject may possibly be of interest. 
During a recent visit to Austria | was 
informed by the leading firm of gun. 
makers in Vienna that the demand fot 
telescopic sights for rifles was such that 
it could scarcely be met. I inspectec. 
the various types in use, and was struck 
by their extreme simplicity. The 
adjusting of the instrument to the rifle 
is an affair of a few seconds only, ang 
the location of the target at its prope 
range is also a matter of equally short 
duration. One of the most popula 
forms of sights in Austria seemed to be 
not the usual cross hairs, but a single 
hair with a small hair ring drawn round 
its centre, and objects seen through the 
instrumentat 50oyds. or 60oyds. distance 
ioomed immense to the eye. Of course, 
although adding slightly to the weight 
and altering the proper balance of tie 
rifle, the telescopic sight can be per- 
manently or temporarily fixed without 
interfering in any way with the ordinary 
sights of the rifle, which can be used 
as though the telescope were absent 
altogether; therein lies the great valuc 
ofthe instrument. In bad light or mist, or 
in most cases of running shots, one has 
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only to look underneath the telescope in order to use the ordinary 
sights of the rifle, whereas if the conditions are favourable, 
the telescope can be used at what would otherwise be impossible 
distances. The general adoption of the telescopic sight may be 
rightly deplored by many as being rather in the nature of a 
mechanical device, and detrimental to the true interests of sport ; 
that it will tend in practised hands to diminish the stock of game 
on an estate, unless used in moderation, is undoubtedly true of 
Austria. 

The telescopic sight is the salvation of the very bad rifle- 
shot. For years he has missed stags or chamois, until his pull on 
the trigger has become synonymous with a miss. After a few 
days’ practice with this magnifying marvel he finds himself 
recording bullseyes at 5ooyds., and the veriest tyro imagines 
himself a crack rifle-shot. 

In chamois driving and stalking the value of the telescopic 
sight cannot be overrated, and the fact of its adoption by such 
well-known sportsmen as Count E. Hoyos, Count Trauttmans- 
dorff, and others who are recognised as being among the 
deadliest rifle-shots in the Dual Monarchy, is a sufficient proof of 
its worth, and the writer, though personally averse to its use, 
has had ample opportunity of seeing the wonderful results obtained 
by it. Epwarp A. STONOR. 


ON THE GREEN 
. 
ST. ANDREWS AUTUMN MEETING. 

” HOM the god wishes to destroy utterly he first 
drives mad,” or else he induces him to range 
himself in the ranks of the golfing prophets. 
Perhaps it is almost the same thing. This 
year, with regard to the immediate subject of 

prophecy, namely, the most important golfing event of the year, 

except the championships, and in some points of interest and 
ancient prestige before even them, the autumn medal meeting of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, the man who 
would attempt to indicate, with any assumption of inspiration, 
the winner would be most transparently insane, for—so far, at 
least, as my judgment goes—the number of those who have just 
about an equal chance of winning the medal runs into double 
figures, and even as against them, ‘the field,” with its many 
dangerous outsiders, seems a better horse than any one of them. 

For my own part, with a profound faith in youth which increases 

with every year of age, if 1 had to pick one it would be 

Mr. Gordon Barry, who won the amateur championship the year 

before last; but 1 know quite well that Mr. Edward Blackwell is 

a very much-improved player. He can putt now, and is a 

very good short-game player bar, perhaps, the pitching shot, 

which is hardly wanted at St. Andrews, and his driving is 
his strongest point. Also Mr. Norman Hunter is playing 
very well, and there is Mr. Maxwell, and more besides. but 
the man whom I should like to see win, as many others 
would, is Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville, in this year in which he is 
to take over from Colonel Kinloch the onerous honour of captaincy 
of the club. One medal Mr. Balfour- Melville is sure to win. 

By striking off a single ball he creates the fiction that he has played 

over the course and won the medal given by Queen Adelaide for 

the captaincy. Some of the drives of captains have not been of 
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remarkable excellence, for the captaincy 
is conferred on persons of distinction in 
other walks of life besides those golfing 
ones which are so beset with bunkers— 
Royal Princes and others of eminence. 
But on Mr. Balfour-Melville we may, 
no doubt, rely to give us the kind of 
shot worthy of the man who has, 
as I suppose, won more medals &t 
St. Andrews than any other, and if he 
should succeej this year in winning 
yet another “ merit” medal, as well as 
the medal which he wins of necessity 
as captain, all tne world will wish him 
well of it. 

There is one other subject on 
which prophecy might be just a little 
more injudicious than prophecy as to 
the winner of the medal, namely, 
prophecy as to the score with which 
the medal, whoever the winner may 
be, will be won. It is peculiarly 
unfortunate to have to touch on these 
subjects, knowing that by the time 
these remarks are read the events of 
which they speak will be already 
accomplished facts. In regard to the 
score with which the medal is likely to 
be won, it is very obvious that a 
great deal must depend on the quality of weather which is granted 
to us on the medal day. Hitherto in September the St. Andrews 
weather has been on its very best behaviour, after a very wet 
August which has helped Hamilton, the greenkeeper, to whom, 
nevertheless, the greatest possible praise is due, to get the putting 
greens and the whole course into perhaps the highest state 
of perfection in which it ever has been. But the clerk of the 
weather has a notorious habit of saving up his very worst 
samples for the autumn medal day, which comes parlously 
near the date of the equinox and its frequent gales, so that 
it is only reasonable to expect the worst. Experience 
seems to show, however, that the days which seem to be the 
most favourable are not often those on which the best scores are 
made; and, in any case, the present record score of 74 for the 
medal, made by Mr. Norman Hunter, is such a fine one that it 
is likety to stand the stress of many annual attacks. Although the 
course is in such first-class condition, it has been very much 
stretched in order to meet the requirements of the rubber-cored ball, 
andeven in matches this 74 is a score which is very seldom touched. 
Still, one never knows; but given a good day it is more than 
likely that a score of about 77 or 78, rather than any lower one, 
will win this medal. But by the time these comments are read 
the result will be known, both as to the identity of the winner 
and the figure of the score, and maybe both results will quite 
falsify all these timid attempts at a forecast. Among the best of 
the matches played in course of the week immediately preceding 
the medal week was a foursome in which Mr. Norman Hunter 
and Mr. V. Pollock played the Blackwell brothers. The latter 
were four holes up on the first round, but in the second round 
Mr. Ernley Blackwell, who had not been in the best of health, 
seemed to tire a good deal, and with two to play, the match was 
all even, and the Blackwells finally won owing to the others 
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TO THE SEVENTH HOLE, SANDWICH, 


getting into trouble at the seventeenth hole. Mr. “Ted” 
Blackwell played very fine golf in this match, but, on the whole, 
there was not much in it to give any indication as to the probable 
medal winner. 


THE NEw Cus Ar NortTH BERWICK. 

THE New Club’s autumn meeting at North Berwick gave Mr, Arthur 
Ballour a great chance. More accurately stated, it was. the handicap 
committee that gave him his great chance. He was receiving twelve strokes, 
and as some of the eminent people, such as Mr. Laidlay, and so on, were 
probably penalised a few strokes, he did not much more than was to be 
expected of him in heading the handicap list with a gross 8g and net 77. 
It was, in fact, a very proper revenge on the handicappers for an under- 
estimate of his golfing capabilities. At least, that is how I look at it. 
Mr. Laidiay and Mr. Mansfield Hunter tied for the scratch medal at 80, 
and on playing off, Mr. Hunter won very easily with 76 against 84. This 
76 is a very fine score, and here it is just possible that we really may see an 
indication of the likely medal winner at St. Andrews. At all events, the 
play which takes a man round North Berwick, when at its full stretch, in 
76 is play that would put a man very near the top of the returns for the 
medal at St. Andrews. This, at least, may be said without instituting any 
invidious comparison between the relative merits and difficulties of the two 
courses. It does not appear that Mr. Maxwell was in the field for this New 
Club’s medal at North Berwick. Horace HUTCHINSON. 





THE CONSCIENCE OF GOLF. 

N one occasion the principal attraction of golf for the 
great body of players was crystallised in a phrase of 
startling frankness. A golfer of the old school used 
to recommend the game to all classes of players as 
being the best of all possible games, ‘ because it 

aroused the worst passions of the human breast.”” The curious 
thing about this recommendation is that the game and its 

attractions are recommended, not for 
its softening moral virtues, but for its 
positive vices. The game is recom- 
mended on the negative side, and for 
its undoubted power of revealing what 
the Sunday-school philosopher calls the 
diabolic side of human nature. And 
there is a great deal of true philosophy 
at the root of the observation. If golf 
were only played for what might be 
called the elevating character of its 
moral precepts, it is certain that some- 
thing of its permanent charm and 
attractiveness would be lost. Every 
maich won causes the mind of the 
victor to flush with a sense of con- 
quering triumph over his opponent, 
and at such a moment it would be 
hypocrisy to pretend that a feeling of 
sympathetic pity has any place in the 
pervading sense of satisfaction with 
which the winner views the general 
result of the encounter. To point this 
out is todo no more than to say that, 
aiter all, golf has the supreme merit 
of revealing, as no other outdoor pastime 
does, the complex variety of motives 
that contribute to the building up 


of human character. It is the joy of 
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victory, the feeling of superiority that you can play a better 
shot than your opponent, the inscrutable piece of luck that puts 
the other player deep in a bunker while your own worse-played 
shot is lying on the fair green; it is these and other sentiments 
that elate you and impart a keener spring to your foot-tread as 
the tragedy or the comedy of the match is unfolded at each hole. 

It is well, then, to have what may be accepted as the darker 
and more unprepossessing side of the game presented as one of 
the essential reasons for its attractiveness. To dwell always on 
the ideal side of golfing virtues is to enforce the too obviously 
obvious and the commonplace. But when the claim is made that 
the game rouses a goodly share of the fiercer passions, there is 
no golfer who will deny that they have occasionally swept over 
him. How often one has heard the professedly sympathetic 
words of consolation uttered in the phrase *‘ Hard lines” when a 
fine tee shot has just failed to carry a very ugly and difficult 
bunker, out of which there is scarcely any escape under the loss 
of two shots. One feels instinctively that the proffered sympathy 
at the hardness of the fate that has befallen your shot is not 
dictated by genuine sincerity of feeling, but is rather a cloak 
wherein to hide a glow of secret joy. The opponent walks 
with you to that bunker in the hope of seeing you waste 
a number of shots in delving the sand, and thereby to 
make him a fairly easy present of the hole. Nay, the 
hypocrisy goes even further than that. The hope is cherished 
that the mischance may serve to create utter demoralisation 
in what remains of your play in the subsequent stage of the 
match, and if your ball is carried into the thick bent, or among 
the whins, you may be sure that, though politeness and courtesy 
always impel him to help in the search for the embedded ball, he 
would not be really deeply grieved were it not found. 
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If the objection be raised that golf, far from being the 
pastime of true sportsmen, is a fertile nursery of hypocrisy, the 
philosopher is sure to point out that wherever there is a contest 
of skill, of strength, or of subtle resource, the same human weak- 
nesses always become apparent. There is no trenching here on 
the spirit of fair play, of real courtesy, nay, of downright chivalry 
of action and sentiment; but golfing human nature, being what 
it is, cannot exempt itself from the universal tendency now and 
again just to offer a good geal of lip service sympathy with mis- 
fortune in play, while being secretly glad at its happening. It 
was a long survey of this trait in golfing character that led 
an ancient caddie of varied experience to sum up the apparent 
contradiction in the nature of the golfer by giving utterance to 
the epigrammatic declaration, ‘“ Ye see, sir, in gowff there’s nae 
conscience.” Who among us need deny that the caddie was 
right ? 


THE SANDWICH LINKs. 

TIJE course of the Royal St. George’s Golf Club at Sandwich, views ot 
which are given this week, is one cf the five greens over which at present the 
open and amateur championships are played. Up till a couple of years 
ago, under the old gutta ball, Sandwich course was one of the supreme tests 
for the highest class of golf, 1 otably in driving long, straight balls off the tee. 
But the universal use of the rubber-core ball made it apparent that, in the 
hands of the leading professionals and amateurs, the course as originaliy laid 
out for the gutta ball was greatly on the short side, especially in the first nine 
holes gcing out. A short time ago, therefore, the course was lengthened by 
60oyds., and many of the holes remodelled (like the cutting out of the old 
second and running the second hole on to the third green). The result is 
that, speaking generally, the high-class character of the green has been 
adequately maintained as one of the leading courses in the country. The 
club has 1,000 members on its roll. A. J. ROBERTSON. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMEN IN THE HARVEST-FIELD. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CoUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I enclose herewith a print of a harvesting scene 
which I got recently, and trust you may £nd it suitable 
for reproduction in COUNTRY LIFE. I should imagine 
the picture of women reaping is unique, this generally 
being done by the other sex. I understand the women 
are twin sisters, farmer’s daughters, and always undertake 

this duty at harvest-time.—ROBERYT BURNIE. 





AN AGRICULTURAL LABOURER’S GRIEVANCE. 
[To 1HE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I notice that Mr. Cyril Dodd has been writing to 
the papers to explain a grievance of the agricultural 
labourer. On the whole, what he says ought, I think, 
to command the sympathy of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, before whom, no doubt, the matter will shortly 
come, Yet the question has many sides to it, as those 
know best who have had actual experience of the working 
of the law. The statute referred to is the Elizabethan 
one, which enacts that ‘‘the father and grandfather 
and the mother and grandmother and children” 
of those who are receiving poor relief, if ‘‘ of sufficient ability,” will be 
required to maintain and relieve such paupers. The usual practice is that 
when, for example, a very old man is taken to the workhouse his nearest 
relative has an order made on him to pay Is. or Is. 6d. a week towards 
his maintenance. Now this is very often a severe tax on the villager. 
Those who have left the district altogether, and have thriven and risen in the 
world, seldom leave an address behind them, and the cases are few, indeed, 
in which they are called upon to make a contribution. A very recent case 
that came within my experience may further illustrate the working of the 
Act. An old man of seventy, who was completely disabled, was thrown upon 
the relieving officer, whereupon an order was made upon a_ highly 
respectable labourer, who at the time was earning 15s. a week, to contribute 
towards the support of his father. He is a very kindly man, and there were 
tears in his eyes when he explained the difficulty. His own family were not 
grown up, and he had four girls and three boys, the youngest being a baby in 
arms, and the next a pair of twins, who were just big enough to toddle about, 
while three of the elder chiliren were at school. Now it is obvious that a 
very difficult task is presented to a man when he is forced to maintain such 
a family out of the pittance of wace he receives. By the by, there must be 
deducted from it 2s. 6d. per week for rent, which leaves 12s. 6d. to provide 
food and clothing, fire and light for a family of nine. Surely it is unreason- 
able that a man so situated should be obliged by the law to contribute towards 
the support of his aged father. As he said, it would have been comparatively 
easy to give the man a bite and sup if he had been at home, where the food 
never would have been missed, but Is. a week meant hardship and deprivation. 
I think if a few cases such as this—and they are of very frequent occurrence— 
were brought directly to the notice of the Poor Law Commissioners, they would 

promptly recommend a change in the Act of Parliament.—J. B. O. 


MENDELISM. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In answer to your correspondent ‘‘G.’s”* request for more information 
on the subject of Mendelism, I would refer him to the following literature as 





likely to put him in a position to offer his criticisms on this subject. Mendel’s 
paper will give a full idea of the scope cf this law, and though to some its 
operation within given limits seems to be a cause of offence, to others the 
identity of these bounds with those within which the practical breeder 
works, seems to add rather than detract from its value: ‘* Experiments in 
Hybridisation,” Gregor Mendel; Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vol. XXVI, Part I; ‘** Mendelism,” R. C. Punnett (Macmillans). —EDWARD 
A. BUNYARD. 


WILD PRODUCTS. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Counrry LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I wish to lay the facts of a case before you which probably is one 
with which many who know or occupy land are familiar, On my little 
property, which I may say is situated about forty miles from London, it has 
been my custom to allow the residents in the neighbourirg village or in the 
hamlets near at hand to gather such wild fruit as may at present be obtained 
from the hedges. It consists for the greater part of blackberries, which this 
year after the long, hot summer are in particularly good condition, of hazel 
nuts (many of my hedges are hazel), of wild apples and sloes. To them this 
is a matter of some importance, as they are in the habit of making various 
preserves and decoctions that come in very conveniently during the winter. 
The privilege therefore cannot very well be withdrawn without inflicting a 
certain amount of hardship; but my grievance is that during the last two or 
three years people of very objectionable appearance have turned up from London 
with great baskets and bigs, They gather the wild fruit from the hedgerows, 
and make no concealment of the fact that it is for the purpose of sale. 
Now you will admit that it is a very different thing to allow one’s poor 
neighbours to collect such treasures as may be of use to them in their own 
households during the winter, and to open the gates to a crew of vagabonds 
whose only object is to turn a penny. Nor is it exactly to their making a 
little money that objection is taken, but they are a rude and reckless people. 
They know nothing about the importance of clusing gates or of keeping 
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hedgerows intact. I 
have good reason to 
know that when poultry 
or any of the small 
stock come within their 
range they are by no 
means scrupulously 
honest. In fact, it is 
most. undesirable that 
they should be allowed 
to roam over the land 
at all. The difficulty 
is how to stop them. 
One can do it, of 
course, by putting up 
the usual board giving 
warning that trespassers 
will be prosecuted and 
by rigorously applying 
the law. But in that 
case it would be scarcely 
fair or even possible to 
make a distinction be- 
tween the villagers and 
strangers. I wonder 
whether any of your 
other readers are in the 
same predicament, and 
whether they have found 
a solution of the diffi- 
culty. —F. A. 


~~. 


Bis. 
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THE MILLER’S 
WIFE. 

{To THE EpiTor.] 
Sik,—I herewith send 
a photograph of a 
carved oak figure 
fixed over the door 
of the old water-mill 
at Wannock, Sussex. 

. The mill belongs to Mr. 
G. Thomas, and has been in the Thomas family for two or three generations. 
The figure is supposed to be over 300 years old. It was recently taken down 
to be repainted, and the back of it is very worm-eaten. It represents the 
miller’s wife of olden times with her strike and measure, which she used when 
poor people could not afford to pay for their gleanings to be ground—she 
took one gallon from every bushel of corn in payment for grinding the rest. 
t would be interesting to know ii any such thing is in existence in any other 
part of the country.—CHARLES BREACH. 


Se aes, 


THE SAND-YACIIT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘t CoUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—Perhaps the sand-yacht is best described as an ice-yacht on wheels, 





and, apart from the difference between wheels and runners, there is little to 
explain in its construction. However, the speed of the ice-yacht compared 
with its stable companion is as that of race-horse to hackney. On the 
St. Lawrence River a favourite sport with the ice-yacht is to race against 
express trains that travel on the railway running parallel to the river, With 
a strong, favourable wind, the ice-yacht will ou:-distance the express ; in fact, 
it is said that, cleverly handled, it can reach a speed of 100 miles an hour, 
whereas the greatest speed claimed for a sand-yacht is forty-five miles an 
hour. There is a remarkable stretch of sands on the Lincolnshire Coast, 
reaching from the Wash to the Humber, peculiarly adapted for sand-yachting, 
and certain stretches of it at periods are nearly as hard as a macadam road. 
Incidentally, it might be 
mentioned that a_ sand 
track is at its best three 
days after new or full 
moon, as the high spring 
tides and seas scour off the 
fine sand and leave behind 
a coarser-grained sand, 
covering beds of compact 
shingle. The course taken 
by the sand-yacht is not, 
however, on the smooth 
track ; when the wind is 
masterful one must be 
prepared to take to water 
and sand-banks _ alter- 
nately without hesitation. 
This fine stretch of shore 
averages perhaps 60oyds. 
in width at dead low 
tide. It consisis of a 
series of ‘* banks” and 
“lows,” running parallel 
to the shore. The. sur- 
face of the banks is 
composed of very fine 
clean sand, sloping gradu- 
ally seawards, and be- 
tween each two banks is a 
low, or channel, caused by 
the scour of the currents. 
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Near to the land these lows dry up as the sea recedes, but further 
seawards a few inches of water are left in until the tide returns 
Above high-water mark the sand is too soft for the tyres to travel on, 
but between that point and the sea there is good going either 
on the banks or through the water in the lows. The yacht rushes through 
these lows with much splashing, but woe to the crew -if the wind lulls 
when she is in the middle—they must either get out into the water and push 
her, or run the risk of a shipwreck, if the wind, with a sudden caprice, comes 
along and catches her in an awkward position. ‘‘ Shipwr cks” are not 
infrequent in squally weather if the crew—who must act as ballast—are not 
watchful, but the spills are more amusing than dangerous. The yacht needs 
but little description beyond the photographic illustration. Her sail area is 
150 square feet, the mast is stepped between the stays of a triangular-shaped 
framework, from which is hung a hammock of wire-netting to carry the 
crew. The choice of the best form of wheel was the cause of some trouble 
at first, but by experiments the front wheels shown in the photograph have 
been found to be very suitable. They are a pair of motor wheels on ball 
bearings, but the rubber tyres have been replaced by steel rims, shod with 
flat wooden tyres, both firmly clipped and riveted on to the original semi- 
circular rim. With a good reaching wind the sport of sand-yachting is 
exhilarating, and the spice of adventure in it is sufficient to make it popular 
in this country.—S. C. J. 


MARKETING MILK IN SWITZERLAND. 
[To THE EpDIToR oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In Switzerland, where there are so many small farmers, the milk is 
placed in a tub on a stool by the high road, anc collected for market by a 
general carrier. A book and a tally stick are also placed on the stool, and 
the carrier measures the 
milk by plunging the 
stick into it and 
registering the quantity 
in pencil on the stick 
and also in the book, 
He turns the milk into 
a tub on his own cart, 
and the farmer fetches 
his empty tub at his 
leisure. The accom- 
panying photograph was 
taken near Lucerne.— 
E. M. THEOBALD. 
PIED STOATS. 
_ [To THE EpIToR.] 
Sir,—Referring to the 
remarks of ‘‘ H. A. B.” 
in CountrY LIFE of 
July 28th last, pied or 
albino stoats are doubt- 
less not more uncommon 
than similar examples 
of other animals, but 
owing to their naturally 
more or less white winter 
dress they are less con- 
spicuous than are other 
animals which are not 
normally white, and a p:ed stoat is almost certain to be put down as a 
specimen either going into or losing its winter garb. I once saw a perfectly 
white stoat, a female, killed in October, but it had the usual black tag to the 
tail, and whether it was a “white” individual or one which had from some 
cause merely assumed the winter dress sooner than usual, it was impossible to 
say. The only specimen I have seen, that there could be little doubt about 
being a variety, was one which had the tip of the tail white, or almost so, as 
weil as the rest of its fur There were a few black hairs about the tag, but 
that was all, and on the 
head was a little of the 
usual brown colour, clearly 
demonstrating that the 
example was not a true 
albino, It had been stuffed 
some time before I saw it, 
so that there was no way 
of telling what had been 
the original colour of the 
irides, but as it had been 
mounted with black eyes 
the strong probability was 
that they had been of the 
normal colour. As far south 
as Suffolk the usual change 
to white in winter seems not 
unccmmon, and I have seen 
some very prettily pied 
stoats from that county. 
On the west side of England 
the annual change takes 
place even further south- 
ward. Is the white state, as 
your correspondent states, 
** practically unknown in 
the Southern Counties”? If 
so, it wouid be interesting 
to know how far South it is 
of fairly regular occurrence? 
—LICHEN GREY. 
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